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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE ETON EDITION. 

AS New Impressions of these Examples haV*4>een 
made, the whole Book has been revised, and the follows 
ing Letter makes it needles* to add more oq the pres- 
ent Publication. 

To Mr. Pote. 

! have perused your Book, called Exempla Mr- 
eorA, and have teKen the Liberty to correct it as I 
thought proper, by omitting all such Examples as 
were too difficult for the Children, for whose we they 
were designed ; by adding others, and so adapting them 
to the Grammar Rules, that no one Example may pre* 
vent or anticipate a subsequent Rule : This is certain- 
ly nesessanr ; and what, I find, others hare proposed, 
but not sufficiently executed. 1 trust it is now better 
adapted to the use of the Lower Forms, and will be 
found a proper Introduction to' the Exempla Mo* 

RALlA. 

* T. MORELU 



*«* The subsequent Editions, as well as the pres- 
ent, have been revised, and many necessary Improve- 
ments are made both in the Examples and the J jtdeX. 

OqroEVR, 1818. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

OF THE PUBLISHERS. 

IT ii presumed that Dp apology is necessary for 
offering the following little Work to the Americas Pub- 
lic. The design of it will be apparent to every Teach- 
er; and Dr. Morkix's opinion of the manner of Ht 
execution, may be learnt from the Advertisement to the 
English Edition. This mode of teaching is thought 
preferable to that pursued by MaIr orCLABKjc. Their 
Introductions to making Latin, generally serve as an 
Exercise on the Grammar merely, and the Pupil seldom 
adds to bis knowledge of Word*. Definitions are, for 
the most part, overlooked, or "at least, so slightly at- 
tended to, as to leave no lasting impression on the mind 
of the young Learner. The design of this Work is, to 
unite the two objects, by compelling him to resort to 
his Vocabulary or Dictionary for his Definitions, and 
in this way he will acquire them as rapidly as in the 
more usual exercise of translating. The preliminary 
Rules may be taken up at an early stage in the Learn- 
er's progress, perhaps to the best advantage soon after, 
leaving the Grammar. The. references to the Rules in 
Adam's Latin Grammar will furnish examples Htastra? 
tive of the several Rules. 

(jW-HAVSff, Jajt. 1821. 



ENGLISH EXAMPLES 

TO BE TURNED WTO LATIN, 



Examples of Verbs bath of the Active and 

Passive Voice, throughout their several 

Moods and Tenses. 

4 " L ACTIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 
. Present Tense. 
4. Sing, W Teach, thou re^dest 9 or^ you read* 
- ; • M. k* hears. 
_.„. Plur. We assist, ye admonish, they neglect.. 
9%-VStng. I-.wralk, thou creepest, or* you creep, 
he grieves. 
Plur. We fight, ye tremble, they dance. 
.3. Sing. I wash, thou sayest, or, you say, he 
brags. 
Plur. We write, ye refuse, they see. 

With its -Signs f do, or, am. 

1. Sjng. I do love, or, am loving : you do, «r, 
thou dost in treat, or, art entreating ;- 
he doth deny, or 9 is denying. 

A* 
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Plur. We do wish, or, are wishing ; ye do 
call, or* are calling ; they do send, 
or, are sending. 

2. Sing. I do hear, or, am. hearing ; you do, 

or, thou dos.t strive, or, art striding ; 
he doth sup, or, is supping. 
Plur. We do persuade, or, are persuading ; 
ye do sell, or, are selling.; they do 
give, or, are giving. 

3. Sing. I command, or, am commanding; you 

think, or, thou thinkest, or, art thiuk- 
ing ; he weepeth, or, is weeping. - 
Plur. We laugh, or, are laughing ; ye play, 
or, are playing : they call, or> arc 
calling. * * 

Imperfect Tense, Its Signs, did, or, . 
was, 

]. Sing. I did love; thou di&t, or, you did, 

laugh ; h$, did sleep. 
.Plur. We did study, ye'djd praise, they 

dicj bJaroe. 
8. Sing. I did prepare, or, was preparing ; 

thou didst, or, you did fold, or, thou 

wast folding ; be did walk, or, was 

walking, 
Plur. We did till, or, were tilling ; ye did 

plough, or; were ploughing ; they did 

sow, or, were sowing. 

Perfect Tense. Its Sign, have. 

1. Sing. I have called ; thou hast, or, you 
have answered j he hath said. 
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Plur. We have promised, ye haVe prayed, 

they have granted. 
$. Sing. 1 bought, or % have bought; thou 

drpvest, or, hast drove ; he hastened, 

6**, bath hastened. 
PJur T We lost, or\ have lost; ye advised, 

or, have advised ; they found, or, 

hare found. 

Pluperfect Tease, Its Sign, had. 

J. Sing. I had bestowed ; thou hadst, or, you 
had received ; he had heard. 
Plur. We bad overcome, ye had yielded, 
they had run away. 
2. Sing. I had wrote ; thou hadst, or, you had 
slept ; he bad read. 
. Plur. We^ had,- fought ; ye had procured} 
. they bad anciouraged. 

Future Tense. Its Signs, shall, or* 
will. ' 

J. Sing. I will ask"; thou wiltV or, you will 
answer; be will lead). 
Plur. We will hearken; ye will command ; 
they will tremble. 
%. Sing. I shall write ; thou shalt, or, fo* 
shall dictate ; he shall read* 
Plur. We shall extol ; ye shall oommendj; 
they shall flourish. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Its Sign, bidding, or, commanding r 
also the Sign let. 

i. Sing. Come thou, or, do tbou come ; sing 

he, or, let him sing. 
Plur. Sit we, or, let us sit j tJrink ye, or, 

do ye drink; dance they, or, let 

them dance. 
2, Sing. Play thou, or, do thou play'; read he, 

Or, let him read. 
• Plur. Laugh we, or, let us laugh ; walk ye, 

or 9 do ye walk ; ride they, or t let 

them ride. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 
Present Tense. Its Signs, may or can. 

1. Sing* I may command ; thou mayest, or, 

you may read ; he may learn. 
Plur. We may observe, ye may feign, they 
may know. 

2. Sing. 1 can blafne ; thou canst, or, you 

can praise ; be can believe. 
Plur. We can perceive, ye can engrave, 
they can paint. 

Imperfect Tense. Its Signs, might, 
could, would, should. 

1. Sing. I might know ; thou mightest, or, you 
might require ; he might refuse. 
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Flur. We should sell, ye should buy, they 

should send. 
2. Sing. I could wish ; thou couldst, or, you 

could despise ; he should run. 
Plur. We would laugh, ye would weep, 

they should behold. 

Perfect Tense. Its SignSj may have, 
would have, should have. , 

1. Sfng. I may have seen ; thou roayest, or, 
you may have believed ; he would 
have sent. 
Plur. We would have understood, ye should 
have read, they should have pro* 
pounced. 

Pluperfect Tense. Its Signs, might 
have, would have, should have. 

1. Sing. I might have ploughecj ; thou migbt- 
est,'. or, you might have reaped ; he 
might have received. 
Plur. We might have, offended, ye might 
have reproved, they might have de- 
parted. 

Future Tense. Its Signs, shall, or } 
will have. 

1. Sing. I shall have heard ; thou wilt, or, 
you will have finished ; he will have 
run. 
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Plur* We shall have dined, ye will have 
supped, they will have slept. 



\\. PASSIVE VOICE. 

Note. The English Particles, am, art, is, are, ww, 
wert, or, were, be, been, and being, before Words 
ending in en, ed, Id, ght, or pt, are commonly Sign* 
of the Passive Voice ; at in the following Examples. 

INDICATIVE MOOD- 
Present Tense. Its Sign, ana- 

1. Sing. 1 am seen, thou art healed, he is 

washed. 
Plur. We are told, ye are taught, they are 
beaten. 

2. Sing. I am called ; thou arts or, you are 

deceived ; he is blamed. 
Plur. We are exalted, ye are despised, 
they are punished. 

Imperfect Tense. Its Sign, Was. 

1. Sing. I was named ; thou wast, or, you, 

was seen ; he was sold. 
Plur. We were forced, ye were led, they 
were drawn. 

2, Sing. I was armed ; thou wast, or, you 

was wounded ; he was killed. 
Plur. We were cast down, ye were over- 
come, they were buried. 
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Perfect Tease. Its Sign, have been. 

1. Sing. I have been praised ; thou hast, or, 
von have been taught ; be hath, or, 
has been called. 
Plur. We' have been plundered, ye have 
been conquered, they have been 
bound. 

Pluperfect Tense. Its Sign, had been. 

K Sing. I bad been seen ; thou bads t, or, you 
had been heard ; he had been accus- 
ed. 
Plur. We had been sent, ye had been sav»- 
ed, they had been condemned. < 

future Tense. Its Signs, shall, or, 
will be. 

1. Sing. I shall be delighted ; shou shalt, or, 

you shall be vexed ; he shall be re- 
ceived. 
Plur. We shall be commended, ye shall be 
rejected ; they shall be regretted. 

2. Sing. T will be loved ; thou wilt, or, you 

will be accounted; he wilt be blam- 
ed. 
Plur. We will be washed, ye will be cloth- 
ed, they will be dressed. 
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IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

Its Signs, let, or, be. 

1. Sing. Be thou honoured ; be be, or, let bim 
be punished. 
Plur. Let us be instructed ; be ye ruled ; 
be they, or, let them be advanced. 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Teiise. Its Signs, may be, 
can be. 

1. Sing. I may be called ; thou mayfest, or, 

you may be tamed ; he may be con- 
quered. 
Plur. We may be heard, ye may be cov- 
ered, they may be concealed. 

2. Sing. I can be advised ; thou canst, or, you 

can be commanded ; he can be slain. 
Plur. We can be persuaded, ye can be 
adorned, they can be honoured. 

Imperfect Tense. Its Signs, might 
be, could be, should be, would be. 

1. Sing. I might be required ; tbou couldest, 
or, you could be sent back ; he 
should be despised. 
Plur. We would be heard, ye might be 
washed, they should be excused. 
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Perfect Tense. Its Signs 9 may have 
been, should have been. 

t. Sing. 1 may have been loved ; thou may- 
est, or, you may have been oppress- 
ed ; he may have been vexed. 
Plur. We should have beeu warned, ye 
should have been commanded, they 
should have been subdued. 

Pluperfect Tense. • Its Signs, might 

have been, would have been, 

could have been. 

1. Sing, f might'' have been heard ; thou 
mightcst, or, you might have beea 
.. fed ;.he would have been Sent for. 
Plur. VVe could have been preserved, ye 
could have been provoked, they • 
would have been derided. 

Future Tense. lis Sign, shall have 
been. 

1. Sing. I shall have been taught, thou shalt 
have been heard, he shall have been 
concealed. 
Plur. We shall have beeu advised, ye shaft 
have been loved, they shall have 
been despised. 
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English Examples to the Concords, or 
Preliminary Rules. 



THE 

FIRST CONCORD. 

A Verb Personal agrees with its Nomina- 
tive Case in Number and Person, 

Note I. The Word that answers to the 
Question who? or, what? is the Nominative* 
Case to the Verb : as, The Master comes* 
Qu. Who comes ? Ans. The Master. The 
water floweth. Qo. What ftoweth? A l as* 
'The Water. 

II. That all Nouns and Pronouns are of 
the , third Person, except ego /, tu thou, on 
you, in the Singular Number; and nos we T 
vos ye, in the Plural. 

III. Such Nouns Substantive as have the 
Particles A, An, or The, before them, are 
tailed Nouns Common: but the Particle i9 
not always expressed. And the Names of 
Men, Women, and Places, that have not those 
Signs before them, are called Nouns Proper ; 
#s 9 Thomas, Ann, London, Athens. 
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I. ACTIVE VOICE. 

1. A Lion roarelh, an Ass brayeth, a Hog 
grunteth, a Sheep bteateth. 

The Dogs bark, the Horses neigh, the Cows 
1oiv t the Wolves howl. 

2. The Wind blows, the Door creaks, the 
Master comes, the Noise ceaseth. 

The Boys play, the Horses run, the Sports 
begin. 

3. Fire burnetii, Flame ascendeth, Water 
ftoweth, Gold glitters. 

Parrots talk, 'Cocks crow, Hens cackle, 
Magpies chatter. 

4. I write, I laugh, thou enviest, thou snarl- 
est, he weepcth, he sigheth. 

We read, we learn, ye seek, ye find, they 
-rejoice, they triumph. 

5. Peter sleepeth, Paul prayeth, Thomas 
doubteth, John believcth. 

6. The Father sings, or, is singing ; the 
Mother laughs, or, is laughing ; the Children 
play, or, are playing. 

7. The Clock strikes, or, is striking ; the 
Hour comes, or, is coming ; the Gun shines, or, 
is shining. 

8. The young Men leaped, or, did leap ; 
the old Meu halted, or, did halt ; the Maidens 
danced, or, did dance.. 

9. George did swim, or, was swimming ;. 
Henry did rOn, or, was running. 

10. I have heard, thou hast built, he hath. 
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walked. We have (earned, ye have eaten, 
they have played. 

11. The Eye hath seen, the Ear hath heard* 
the Hand hath touched, the Tongue hath tasfc- 
ed. 

13. The Master had taught, the Scholars had 
learned, the Arts had flourished. 

13. A Fish will swim, a Bird will fly, a 
Worm will creep. 

14. Thieves will spoil, Soldiers will fight. 
Travellers will boast. 

15. Let the Hare run, let the Dogs follow. 

16. Let the Father command, let the Chil- 
dren obey, Jet the General direct, let toe Sol- 
diers fight. 

17. The Husband may labour, the Wife 
nay take care. 

18. I might, or f could plant; ttiey might, 
•r, could build. 

19. The Servants should hasten, the Child- 
ren should read. 

20. The Swallows should have come, the 
Woodcocks should have appeared. 

21. The Farmers would, or, .could have 
ploughed ; the Mowers would, or % could have 
mowed. 

22. The Master shall, or, will have supped ; 
the Servants shall, or, will have waited. 

II. PASSIVE VOICE. 
1. The Bread is baked ; the Seed it sown ; 
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fhe Grass is mowed ; pheats are despised ; 
■Truants are punished. 

2. The Battle was fought ; the Officers were 
pounded ; the Soldiers were killed. 

3. The City hath,'or kas, been plundered ; 
.yoa have, or Ihou hast, been oppressed ; he 
%ath, or has been forced. 

4. The Trumpets have been blown ; the 
Fight has, or hath % been ended. 

6. He had been sent ; they had been mur- 
dered. 

6. Diligence shall, or will, be praised ; In- 
dustry shall, or will, be commended. 

7. Thieves shall or will be found out ; 
-Rogues shall, or will be punished. 

8. Let Brethren be loved ; let God be fear- 
ed ; let the King be honoured. 

9. ThcLoss can be concealed ; the Bodies 
may be buried. 

10. A Messenger mightjbe sent ; the Heralds 
could be recalled ; the Waggons should be 
.drawn. 

11. They may have been buried; Notice 
should have been given ; young men should 
have been warned. 

12. The Chariot might, or could, have 
been mended ; ye might, or could, have been 
loved. 

13. The J£an could, or would, have been 
assisted ; the House could, or would, have been 
preserved, x 

B2 
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14. The Boys will have been taught; . tot 
Master will have been honoured. 

IF two Nominative Cases Singular of dif- 
ferent persons come before the Verb, the 
Verb is put in the Plural Number, and 
agrees with the First Person, rather than the 
Second, and the Second rather than the 
Third. . ' 

1. I and you do play. 

2. Ypu and he did run. 

3. I and my sister will read. 

4. Thou and Iwjll walk. 

5. He and 1 did fight. 

6. She and you did dance. 

7. You, my Master, and Mistress, did sing. 

Note. If a Question he asked, gfn must be 
placed before the Nominative Case, or ne be 
joined to the Verb," and the Verb put before 
thcNominative Case. 

1. Does the Sun shine ? Does the Moon look 
red? 

2. Do the Masters teach ? Did the Boys 
learn? 

3. 1$ the King crowned? Are the Rebels 
subdued ? f 

4. Will an old man talk ? Will a young Man 
wprk ? Shall Friends meet ? Shall xbm Traitor ' 
be punished ? 



ENGLISH EXAMPLES* IS 

.THE SECOND CONCORD. 

EVERY Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, and 
Participle, agrees zoith its Substantive in Gen' 
jder, Nimber, and Case. 

1. The fair Rose wilherelh ; the green Tree 
grows ; the ripe Plum falls. 

2. Fierce Dogs bark ; tawny Lions roar; 
filthy Swine wallow. 

3. The pleasant Spring delights ; the hoj 
Summer burns ; the cold Winter freezes. , 

4. Froward Infants cry ; idle Boys play ; 
Strong Men die. 

5* My Head aches ; my Brother is sick ; 
my Father mourns. 

G. Thy Children laugh ; your Ships return j 
true Friends comfort. 

7. The foaming. Sea rages ; -the swelling 
Water overflows ; the fragrant Altar smokes. 

8. The jarring Winds blow ; tired Travel- 
lers lie down; the revolving Yearn fly away. 

9. Precious Time is neglected ; filthy Gain 
is despised ; honest Virtue is praised. 

10 Good Boys are loved ; learned Authors 
are read; superb Houses are built. 

11. The tender Reed trembles; the lofty 
Tower falls ; the sturdy Oak decays. 

12. The spreading Fir-tree grows ; the low 
Valleys 4ie hid ; the high Mountains rise. 

13. Black Ink will daub ; a heavy Weight 
will tire ; goqd Instruction will profit. 
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14. Good manners will please ; OtiUtful 
Magistrates will protect ; industrious Husband- 
men will thrive. 

15. Good Lawyers have pleaded; learue<t 
Physicians have prescribed. 

16. The fruitful Land hath been ploughed;; 
early Piety hath been approved. 

17. Merciful Kings would have governed; 
faithful Subjects should have obeyed. 

18. When wise Philosophers shall have rea- 
soned ; when just Judges shall have judged* 

• 19. When the timorous Dove flies, the ra- 
pacious Hawk pursues. 

20. If the nimble Stag* run, the Hounds wilh 
follow. 

31. When honest Merchants traffic, great 
Riches are acquired. 

22. Trusty Peter is sent ; my beautiful Si«- 
er did come. 



THE THIRD CONCORD. 

THE Relative qui, signifying who, which, 
&r that, agrees with its Antecedent, (i. e. the 
Substantive that goes before it,) in Gender, 
Number, and Person, like as the Adjective 
with its Substantive in the foregoing Ride. 

If no Nominative Case comes between the 
Relative and the Verb, the Relative is the 
Nominative Case. 

Note, This Rule requires fuller Sentences, 
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-an&more complete Examples, than the young 
Beginner has yet learned to translate : It is 
thought necessary* therefore, he should first 
he exercised in the three following Rules, and 
take, by the way, only an Example or two of 
this, however imperfect the Sense ; as, 

1. /, "who love ; ikon, who teachest; she, 
mho readetit ; we, who write ; ye, who dictate ; 
they, who hear* 

2. The Sun that, or which, riseth ; the Moon 
that, or which, shines ; the Fire that, or which, 
burns ; the* Flame that, or which, ascends. 

3. The Doctors, who . preached ; the Mar- 
tyrs, who died ; the Soldiers, who have fought ; 
the Heroes, who have conquered. 

4. The Bow [that] which is bent ; the Ar- 
row [that] which is shot ; the Birds [thai] which 
are taken ; the Ships [that] which are sunk. 

Note. The word that, signifying who, or 
which, should rather be avoided, and not used 
us a Relative 



GENERAL EXAMPLES. 

RULE I. 

THE Noun which comcth after the Verb, 
and with the Nominative Case answereth to 
the Quest ion ? whpoi ? or what? is commonly 
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put in the Accusative Case : . as, What dots 
Virtue afford? Ans. True Happiness. 

1. Virtue affords true Happiness ; innocence 
contents the Mind. 

2. Virtue procures Friendship ; Good-will 
procures Love. 

3. Virtue gives Tranquillity ; Vice imitates 
Virtue. 

4. Careless Boys tear their Books ; diligent 
Boys delight their Master. 

5. The Husbandman tills the Ground ; tfce 
Reaper mows the Corn. 

6. The devouring Wolf kills the innocent 
Lamb ; the fierce Dog -tears the harmless Sheep ; 
the wild-Boar lays waste the Forest. 

7. True Probity ennobles a Man ; humble 
Modesty graces a Woman; willing Obedience 
adorns the Child. 

8. Good Examples instruct docile Minds. 

9. Children love Toys ; Nurses t«U pleas- 
ant "Stories. 

10. Wise Men avoid Strife ; cruel War de- 
stroys Kingdoms. 

11. The swelling Seas drown great Ships; 
severe Afflictions teach humble Patience. 

12. Tormenting Cares follow increasing 
Wealth. 

13. My Uncle bought a good horse ; I 
bought a Bridle and Saddle. 

14. A good Conscience will aflord Comfort. 

15. When I [shall] have finished this trou- 
blesome Business, I will play. 
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16. If you follow wholesome Counsel, you 
will learn better Manners. Manners make the 
•Man. 

. 17. When the Huntsman cheers the Dogs, 
they will hunt the Hare. 

18. The wise Man refuseth base Gifts. 

19. I have written many Letters, but you 
■do not write again. 

20. God rules the World ; the Moon gov- 
erns the Night. 



RULE II. 

THE Verb sum, I am, will have a Nomi- 
native Case after it, and not an Accusative ; 
find if an Adjective immediately follows, the 
Jldjcctive agrees with the Nominative Case. 

1. I am a young Man ; thou art an idle 
Bdy ; he is a brave Hero ; we are good Citi- 
zens ; ye are faithful Friends ; they are bad 
Companions. 

2. Generosity is a Virtue ; Contentment is 
true Happiness. 

3. The Ant is provident ; the Hare is timo- 
rous ; the Tyger is fierce ; Foxes are cun- 
ning; Stags are swift ; Lions are strong. 

4. The Spring is delightful ; the Summer 
is hot ; the Autumn U fruitful ; the Winter is 
cold. 
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5. The Oxen are strong ; sweet Fruits art 
unwholesome. 

6. Let us be loyal Subjects ; be ye faithfa} 
Servants. 

. 7. Diligent Servants will be careful Mas~ 
ters. 

8. The King is merciful; the Queen is fairv 

9. Virtue is the only Nobility ; Laziness t* 
a Vice. 

10. God is an infinite Spirit ; the Devil* % 
are cursed Angels. 

11. The Lord is our God, be is merciful 
and gracious. 

12. The tallest Or*k has been an Acorn; 
the mightiest Giants have been Infants. 

13. Heraclitus was always sad ; Democri- 
hu was always merry. 

14. i( they had been wise, they might have 
been a mighty Nation. 

15. Ye will be Madmen, if ye perpetrate 
unjust Doings. 

16. When terrible Death invades impiojwr 
Sinners they will be most miserable. 

17. He would* have been a great Orator, if 
he had lived. 

Note. Th Verb, I am, is expressed before 
an Adjective ; but is usually the Sign of a 
Tense of the Passive Voice, before a Partici- 
ple. ' 
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RULE III. 

Conjunctions Copulative and Disjunc- 
tive, join the same Cases in Ifouns, and the 
same Moods and Tenses, in Verbs^ unless the 
Sense of the Word requires otherwise* 

J. Virtue supplies Birth and Beauty. 

2. Faithful Scoo! masters da teach and cor- 
rect. 

3. Good and worthy Men esteem Virtue 
and Piefy. 

4. The laborious Husbandman both sows and 
reaps). 

5. The Glaziers paint the House, and mend 
the Windows. 

6". My Sister is sick, she will neither eat 
nor drink. 

7. Idle Boys love neither their Books nor 
their School. 

8. They only play, and lose their Time. 

9. Some have cheated and betrayed their 
true and faithful Friends. 

10. God created Man, and placed him in 
Paradise. 

11. Diligent Scholars w if r study and learn. 

12. A brave and careful General will march 
and fight. 

13. Nothing is so infections as Pleasure. 

14. The House is finished, and tbe Work- 
men are dismissed. 

c 
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15. Hooesty is the best Policy, and will 
be found the greatest Wisdom* 

Note : That if there be two or more Sub- 
stantives Singular, with the Conjunct ion and 
between them* the Adjective or Relative must 
be in the Plural .Afu»*6er, and agree with the 
Masculine Gender rather than the Feminine, 
and with the Feminine rather than the Neu- 
ter, unless the Substantive denotes a thing 
that hath no Life : In this last case, the Ad' 
jective" or Relative must be of the Neuter 
Gender* 

1. Socrates and Cato were wise Men ;• Ho- 
rner and Milton were blind. , 

2. My father and Mother lie dead. 

3. My Uncle and Aunt are very kind. 

4. The Man and bis Wife are both happy, 

5. He made bis Wife and Child miserable, 

6. Antony and Cleopatra were famous in 
History. 

7. Bread and Drink are necessary. 

Q. Wind and Rain are sometimes hurtful. 
9. Power, Health, and Glory, are ttncer- 
fam. 



Examples relating to the foregoing Rules, 
and more particularly to the third Con? 
cord. 

1. The Man is blest who feareth God. 
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2. He gives twice who gives quickly, 

3. The Metal 'which glitters is not always 
Gold. 

4. /am be mho found your Book, and lost 
my own. 

5. Ye who bate Reproof are foolish. 

6. He is the happiest Man who never sins. 

7. The idle Boy, who neglects his Learn- 
ing, is deservedly punished. 

8. The King is deservedly honored, wh» 
loveth his Subjects. 

9. Thou art justly condemned, who despis* 
est thine own Mother. 

10. They will get true Glory, who execute 
due Justice. 

11. Troy, which has been a City, is now a 
Field. 

If. Love the Tongue which reproves thee, 
and kiss the! Rod which corrects thee. 

13. When shall we see Peace and Righte- 
ousness flourish, which (things) will make the 
Nation happy. 



RULE IV. 

WHEN two Verbs come together without 
a Nominative Case between them, and the 
tatter Verb takes the Sign to before it, it is 
put in the Infinitive Mood Active. 

1. 1 desire to learn ; thou lovest to teach; 
be loveth to read. 
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St. We hate to sleep ; ye bate to rise ; they 
hate to work. 

3. Fishes are wont to swim ; Birds are 
wont to fly ; Beast? deaiTe. to lie. down, 

A. Little Boys learn to swim ; good Boys 
love to study ; idje Boys love to play. 

5. Fond Parents desire to see their Chil- 
dren ; Farmers love to inclose their Fields. 

6. Brave Soldiers prepare to fight; Cow- 
ards endeavour to run away. 

7. Little Children learn to spin. 

8. My School-fellow desired to go away. 

9. Knaves endeavour to deceive ; Gluttons 
desire to eat; Drunkards covet to drink, 

% 10. All Men ought to do good ; all Men de- 
fire to avoid Misery. 

11. Thieves are soon taught to r< b Houses, 
and yet know not /iota? to escape Punishment. 

12. A Cobler knows not [how] Xv moke a Hat, 
nor can a Hatter know [how] to make Shoes. 

13. We are forbidden to do an Injury ; we 
•ugbt to perform our Promises. 

14. Furious Persecutors endeavour to root 
tut Christian Piety. 

Note 1. To be, before the latter Verb, is 
a sign of the Infinitive Mood Passive. 

1. Industry ought to be praited. 

2. Idleness ought to be punished. 

3. Good Boys love to be taught. 

Note 2. The Sign to t> not always ex- 
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pressed before the latter Verb; and some- 
times the Participle ending in iag is the In- 
finitive Mood Active* 

1. Who can compare Dullness with Learn- 
ing ? Violence cannot take it from us. 

2. A little Boy oan drive a Flock of Sheep. 
3* Do you love reading, i. c. to read ? He 

likes running, i. e, to run ; we leave oft writ- 
ings t. e. to write ; when: will they cease talk- 
ing, i. e. to talk ? 
• 

Note. In like manner the Vtrb in English 
is frequently expressed; as, 1 am coming, 
he is teaching, they were advising. These 
Terminations in ing, after the different 
Tenses of the Verb to be. are not to be ren- 
dered into Latin by the Participle in ans or 
ens, but by the Present^ or other Tense, of the 
Active Voice : as, I am coming, or, I come, 
ego venio ; he is teaching, or, does teach, 
Me docet ; they were advising, or, did ad- 
vise, illi monebant : as is set forth in the 
Accidence, and in the preceding Exam- 
ples, pp. 5j 6. 



RULE V. 



WHEN two Substantives come together 



c3 
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with the Sign of between them, the latter is 
put in the Genitive Case. 

1. The Souls of Men are immortal. 

2. The Fear of the Lord is the Beginning 
of Wisdom. 

3. The Remembrance of past Dangers is 
sweet. 

4. Hope of Impunity is oftentimes the 
Cause of Sin. 

5. There is a Scarcity of good Men in the 
World. 

6. The Love of Learning is the Ornament 
of* good Boy/ 

7. The Consent of all Men is the Voice of 
Nature. 

8. Base Sloth is the Parent of Contempt 
and Poverty. 

9. The Colour of green Fields delights the 
Eye of the Beholder. 

10. The Hope o/" Re ward is the Comfort of 
Labour. 

11. The Hope o/a Crop easetb the Toil of 
the Husbandman. 

12. Forgetfulness is the Companion of 
Drunkenness. 

13. The Desire of Wealth, of Glory, of 
Pleasure, is a Disease of the Mind. 

14. Immoderate Desire of Wealth is the 
^Destruction of many Men. 

15. The Cares of this Life often take away 
the Happiqess o/Men. 
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1$. The Desire of Riches perverts the Minds 
of covetous Men. 

17* Tbe Judgments of God seize on the 
Workers of Iniquity. 

18. A Crown of Glory will be the Reward 
of a religious Life* 

Note* In English the latter Substantive is 
frequently set first, with the Letter s t and an 
Apostrophe before it, in this Manner ('s). 

1 . The Lord's Name {or, the Name of the 
Lord) be praised ! 

2. My Father's House is newly built. 

3. The King's Orders shall be kept. 

4. The Shepherd's Crook is the Sign of his 
Employment. • 

5. The Fool's Tongue is sometimes it's own 
Destruction. 

6. the Father's Prodigality will be the 
Son's Ruin. 

7. The C$y Walls (i. c. the Walls of the 
City) are the City's Dejence. 

8. The Soldier's Sword becomes the Ene- 
my's Destruction. 

9. The Harpy is said to have a Woman's 
Face, and a Lion's Talons, 



RULE VI. 

TO and for, after Verbs {signifying the 
Use, Benefit, or Damage of any me) } are 
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Signs thai the Noun or Pronoun which fol* 
lows must be put in the Dative Case. 

1. Virtue affords true Comfort toz\\ Men, 

2. 1 wrote a Letter to my Father, and he 
rtrote to me again. 

3. Magistrates order Punishment for obsti- 
nate Malefactors, 

4. He provided Meat and Drink for the Sol- 
diers, and gave great Encouragement to them. 

5. The Providence of God prepares Grass 
for the Cattle, and the green Herb for the Use 

of Man. 

6. For whom do you dress that Garden ? 
For my Landlord. 

7. My Father bought tjiat Book for me, and 
I will read it. 

8. Dispatch {for) me this Business, and I 
Yf\l\ provide (for) you a Reward. 

9. Give unto Cmar the things which are Cat- 
sar's; and unto God, the -Things which are 
God's. • 

10. Grass is mowed for Horses and Cotes, 
and the Rod is prepared for the Fool's Back. 

Verbs signifying to premise, to pay, to 
give, to sell, to buy, to send, to offer, to 
procure, or provide, and many other Verbs, 
govern a Dative Case of the Noun or Pro- 
noun that next follows, though to or for be 
not expressed, and the Noun that comes after 
is, put in the Accusative Case* 
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1. The Debtor pays the Creditor large Sums 
of Money. 

2. The Judge promised my Brother yester- 
day a Pardon. 

5c The Newsman brought my Father good 
News. 

4. My Uncle hath sent me some Books, and 
offered me both Gold and Silver. 

5. My Father's Servant hath bought me a 
Whip. 

6. When they offered Julius Cazsar a Crown, 
be refused it. 

7. Give me that Auricula, and I will give 
yvu this Tulip. 

8. You promised my Father a Sheep, but 
you sentJiim a Lamb. 

9. If you will send me a new Grammar, I 
-will give you Thanks. 

10. My Brother sent my Uncle yesterday a 
Brace of Partridges. 

11. That Man sold me to-day a good Horse, 
and I will sell it my Brother to- ?*cno»v. 

12. This 1 tell you: My FcKu-i \\\\ p-0- 
vide me Money and Books, if / p*y every one 
their Due. 



RULE VII. 

WfTH, or by, signify v. :g the Instrument 
with w/nch 9 or the Maimer how a Thing is 
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done, requires an Ablative Case of the Noun 
or Pronoun following. 

1. Id Spring the Birds fill the Woods with 
pleasant Notes. 

2. In Summer the Grass is burned up 'With 
Heat. 

3. In Autumn the Trees are loaded with 
Fruit. 

4. fn Winter the Earth is bound with Cold 
and Frost. 

5. David killed the Giant with a Sling and 
a Stone. 

6. Castles are surrounded with Walls and 
Ditches. 

7. An incurable Limb throbs with great Pain. 

8. The Mind is distracted with Cares and 
Fears. 

9. Dogs defend themselves with Teeth, and 
Bulls with Horns. 

10. Let us worship God with a pure and 
honest Mind. 

11. The Body is nourished by Meat and 
Drink. 9 

13. The Mind is polished by Learning. 

13. The greatest Difficulties are overcome 
by Resolution. 

14. The Earth is nourished by gentle Show- 
ers. 

15. Armies are conquered by Courage and 
Bravery. 
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as 

and 



16. Jerusalem was destroyed by Jlre 
Sword. * 

17. Tyre was enriched by Trqffie and Jfcfer- 
chcmdize. 

18. Men are caught by Pleasure, as Fishes 
with a Hook. 

19. Art is completed by Practice, and Prac- 
tice is rendered easy by Diligence. 

20. The Primitive Christians overcame their 
Pagan Persecutors, not by Weapons and Wars, 
but by Tears and Prayers. 



RULE VIII. 

THESE Prepositions follozoing govern an 
Accusative Case. 



Ad, to, into 
Adversus, Advcrsum, 

against 
Ante, before 
Apud, at 
Circum, circa, circi* 

ter, about 
Cis, citra, on this Side 
Contra, against 
Ergd, towards 
Extra, without 
Inter, between, or a- 

mong 
Infra, beneath 



Penes, in the power of 
Per, by, or through 
Pone, behind 
Post, after 
Prater, besides 
Prope, nigh 
Propter, for 
Secundum, according 

to 
Supra, above 
Trans, beyood, or on 
* the other side 
Versus, towards 
Ultra, beyond 
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intra, ntte*, within Utque, until, or as far 

Juxta, by, or near to as. 

06, for 

Note. Though to, ie/bre Substantives, is 
generally the Sign of a Dative Case, yet af- 
ter Words of Motion, exhorting, provoking, 
calling, inclining, &c. to, is made by the 
Preposition ad, with an Accusative Case, 

1. Call your School-fellow to School. 
3. My Brother has invited many Friends to 
Dinner. 

3. Life is the Way to Death. 

4. He first provoked him to the Battle, and 
then they went to Germany. 

Sometimes (he Preposition ad is left out in 

Latin ; as, 

I. This Day I go to London, and to-morrow 
We shall go to Dover. 

Examples of the other Prepositions serving 
to the Accusative Case. 

1. The 4 Lawyer pleads against the Lawyer. 

2. The Captain marches before the Soldiers. 
3- 1 saw my Brother at Market, tour 

Father it at our House. 

4. The Army pitched their Camp about the 
City. 
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fi. Darkness arose about (circtter) the sixth 
Hour. 

Note, Circiter always refers to 7?r»e, and 
not to Place, 

6. Francs lies on this Side ths Alps; which 
are high Mountains between it and Italy. 

7* Charity ought to be exercised towards 
the Poor. 

8. Piety towards God is the Duty of all Men. 

9. He was buried without the City. 

10. He left the Farm between his Sons and 
his Daughters. 

11. The Eagle is King among Birds, the 
Whale (or, as some say, the Herring) is King 
among Fishes, and the Lion among Beasts. 

1?. His Nose sticks out beneath his Forehead. 

13. The Mountain is within the hundredth 
Stone. 

14. I was sitting 6y (or near to) the River. 

1 5. I have this Reward for my Folly. 

16. Unhappy is out Condition : we are now 
2n the Power of our Enemies. 

17. What is acquired by Wickedness is often 
wasted by Luxury. 

18. He carried Arms through the whole 

19. The Servant comes behind the Master. 

20. After the setting of the Sun, the Stars 
arise. 

21. Besides Silver, the Boy had Gold. 

23. He was playing nigh the Bank of a 
River. 
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23. The Master gives the Servant Money 
for his Service. 4 

24. Cato was a wise and good Man, accord- 
ing to my Opinion. 

25. The Prodigies appear above the City. 

26. He was a Murderer, and fled beyond Ike 
Sea. 

27. The Dogs ran towards the Hills. 

23. My Brother walked yesterday as far as 
Windsor. 

These Prepositions following govern an Ab- 
lative Case* 

A, ah, abs, from, or E, ex, of, or out of 

by /*>.in 

Absque, without Praz f before, or in 
Coram, before, or in comparison of 

the presence of Pro, for, or instead of 

Cum, with Sine, without 

De, of, or concerning Tenvs, up to. 

Note I. Cum, with, signifying Company, 
©r together with, is always expressed ; other- 
wise it is generally omitted. 

II. Ten us is put after the Word it gov- 
erns, and if the Word be of the Plural Num- 
ber, it is put in the Genitive Case. 

1. I received this Letter by the Carrier. 

2. All Birds delight me, from an Eagle to 
a Wren. 

3. I will not suffer this Affront from (abs) 
any one except from you. 
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4. Without you I will go into the Country. 

5. You will never learn your Lesson without 
Diligence. 

6. He was brought before the Magistrate 
and punished. 

7. I rejoiced with my Companion*, when I 
had overcome the Enemy. 

8. After a great Rain, the Water rushes 
through the Kennel with much Dirt. 

9. My Brother speaks falsely of me. 

10. Sailors talk always of the Sea and Ships. 

11. I came in Time, and saw the Boys in 
my Garden. 

1 52, Riches are contemptible in comparison 
of Learning. 

13. Christ died/or the Sins of the World. 

14. My Brother played at Fives instead of 
me. 

> 15. If you ask me, I will grind this Corn 
for you. 

16. A Purse without Money is a despicable 
Companion. 

17. The Water covereth him up to the Neck. 

18. The Brook was only up to the Knees. 

THE following Prepositions govern both an 
Accusative and an Ablative Case. 

1 . In, signifying into, towards, or relating 
to Motion, governs an Accusative Case* o/A- 
erwise, when it signifies in simply, it governs 
an Ablative Case* 

2, Sub under, also after a Verb of Mo- 
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tion, takes the Accusative Case after it ; oth- 
erwise the Ablative* 

3. Suhter under, underneath, governs an 
Accusative or Ablative Case indifferently. 

4. Super upon, governs an Accusative ; 
and when it signifies about, or concerning, 
it requires an AAlative Case, 

5. Clam privily, or without the Know!* 
edge of, governs rather an Ablative than an 
Accusative Case* 

1. He is the most learned Man in the Coun- 
try. 

2. When the Beams of the Sun are hot, the 
Sheep hasten under Cover. 

3. The Ambassadors return at the (sab) 
same Time. 

4. The Matter is before (Abl.) the Judge. , 

5. "Rest with me under (Ab\.) this Shade.' 

6. They dug secret Passages under (subter 
Ace.) the Sea. 

7. Under (Abl.) the Waters, Pearls and 
great Treasures are found. 

8. He is ungrateful : be turns a Kindness 
into an Injury. 

9. His Love towards me has been great* 

10. The Water lies upon the Earth, and the 
Air uwm the Water. 

1 1 J He wrote to my Father concerning this 
Affair) 

12. But of this Matter we ha?e said enough. 
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13. I know his Doings were without (Ace.) 
your Knowledge, 

14. The Servants play without their Mas- 
ter knowing it* • - 

15. Hy Brother is a naughty Boy : be bor- 
rowed Money unknown to my Father, 



Examples of Irregular Verbs : viz. 
Possum, volo, nolo, malo, &c. 

1. I an not able to bear his Impertinence 
longer. 

2. You cannot deceive me in this Business. 

3. A Boy can ©ever learn the liberal Arts 
without Diligence. 

4. He could not bear his Prosperity with a 
prude/it Mind. 

5. My Friend is in great Distress : / wish 
/ was able to comfort him. 

6. Such manners displease mo : I cannot 
suffer them" without complaining. 

7. If you are willing to acquire a good 
Reputation, be always mindful of your Duty. 

8. If they had been willing to fight, they 
might have conquered. 

9. I was willing to buy that Book, because 
my Master commended H. 

10. They were unwilling to tell him those 
Thing* which his Brother had done. 

11. He Wjould have been unwilling to have 
gone : he was tnor* willing to stay at home. 

P 2 
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12. Be thou unwilling to commit a bad Ac- 
tion. 

13. They were unwilling to bear an/ Hard- 
ship. 

14. / had rather confess a Fault, than add 
another to it by a Lie. 

15. / had rather bear this Misfortune patient- 
ly, than childishly complain and weep. 

16. I had rather stay in this Place, than go 
to London. 

17. Who would not rather swim than be 
drowned ? 

18. Who will not condemn that Man, who 
had rather suffer Poverty, than he industrious? 

19. Who would not be more willing to die 
for his Country, than to live ra Slavery ? 

20. Happy is the Man, who had rather live 
content with his own Lot, than do an unlawful 
Thing. 



Exercises, or Examples on the forego- 
ing Rules. 

L -A. BRAVE Soldier, who purchases 
Honor to himself by bis Sword, is a King- 
dom's Glory. 

2. How happy is the Husbandman, who 
lives quietly, performs his Work cheerfully, 
eats heartily, aod sleeps sweetly ! 



i 
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3. Learning, which is the Ornament ofMan> 
is acquired by Application and Diligence. 

4» Diligence conquers the most difficult La- 
bors, and all Men are willing to commend and 
reward unwearied Industry. 

5. The Spring is a most pleasant Season ; 
wben Nature is renewed by the Beams of the 
Sun, the Trees begin to sprout, and the Gar- 
dens to bring forth Flowers for the laborious • 
Bee. 

6. He is a valiant General, who resolves to 
fight briskly against the Enemy, and to procure 
a lasting and honourable Peace for his King and 
Country, by his victorious Sword. 

7. Neither Navigation nor Agriculture could 
have been, without the Assistance of Man. 

8. We best understand Blessings, when we 
have lost the Things which we had possessed. 

9. Order, Constancy, and Moderation in our 
Words and Actions, gain the Commendation of 
those with whom we live, 

10. Virtue both gives Quiet of Life, and 
takes away the Terror of Death* 

11. Alexander, the valiant Son of Philip % 
coveted the Dominion of the whole World, 

12. He is more valiant who conquers him- 
self, than he who conquers the strongest 
Towns. 

13. The Consciousness of a good Intention 
is the greatest Comfort to a Man under Misfor- 
tunes. % 

14. The Earth is tbe Lord's, and all/Things 
which are therein. 
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15. A Boy can never become learned with- 
out Diligence : be ought to read tnucb, and 
stud j hard, who wishes to be esteemed learn- 
ed, 

16. Remember tby Creator in the Days of 
thy Youth, before the evil Day shall come, 
arid thy Years draw nigh to an End* 

|7 f The Consciousness of a Life well spent, 
and the Remembrance of good Deeds, is most 
pleasant, and a Comfort in old Age. 

18. Virtue is an Ornament in Prosperity, a 
Comfort in Adversity, and the Foundation of 
all public ant) private Happiness. 

19. Thou bast given him his Heart's Desire, 
and hast not depied him the Request of his 
iips. 

20. There is no Temptation to Pleasure, 
which holy Men and Women have not resisted. 

2i. An honest Man wi41 not injure the Per- 
son or Character of his Neighbour. 

22. Be not angry without just Provocation : 
we are often deceived by a false Interpreta- 
tion of Words* 

Observatidn, It is remarked, Page 29, 
that the Participle in English ending in ing, 
after the Auxiliary Verb to tje, in its several 
Tenses, is not always rendered in Latin % 
the Participle in ans or ens. Let it be here 
qIso remembered by the Learner, that many 
jffierbs Neuter, and Verbs of Motion^ rc//Aam, 
^urt, is, are, before /few*, arenot xnadt by the 
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Passive Voice, but are formed like Verbs 
Active of the Present Tense : as, 

I am afraid, timeo. Ye are grieve d,doletis. 

Tfeou art silent, sties. They are asleep, dor* 
He is hungry, esurit. tniunt. 

We are rejoiced, gau* 

demus. . 

Nate. Was and were, before the like Verbs 
Neuter, and Verbs of Motion, are Signs of the 
Pluperfect Tense ; as, he was passed by, they 
were gone. 



sra&nsin ^z&wm!±3 

ADAPTED TO THE RULES 

OF THE 

LATIN SYNTAX. 



Note. No Example here given prevents or 
interferes with any Rule that comes after, 
except in such Instances as are exhibited un- 
der the foregoing Preliminary Rules, which 
the Learner is supposed to be acquainted 
with, before he comes to these particular 
Rules of the Syptaxis. 



Rule HI. — A Verb personal agrees with 
its Nominative Case in Number and Person. 

1. The Bell rings, the Master comes, he 
reads, the Boys attend. 

2. The Houf couieth (is coming), John 
laugbs (is laughing), Henry cries (is crying). 

3. Old Men dote, old Women knit, young 
Men study. 
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4. The Trumpets sound, the Soldi 
joice, the Heroes triumph. 

5. The Preacher preached, or, did preach ; 
the rich Man prayed, or, did pray ; the poor 
Man entreated, or, did entreat. 

6. I have prated, thou hast listened, be 
hath shouted. 

7. He had ruled, we had pleased, ye had 
advised. 

8. Thou shalt flourish ; he shall, or, wiH 
excuse ,* (hey shall/ or 9 will relate. 

&. Let him teach ; do ye learn. 

10. Parents may love*; Children may fear. 

11. Diligence is commended; Truants are 
despised ; the Grapes are pressed. 

12. We were taught, ye were heard, they 
were pardoned. 

Rule III, Obs. 1st. — The Nominative 
Case of Pronouns is seldom expressed. 

1. I love thee not, because you struck me* 

2. If ye loiter, the Master wril be angry. 

3. If we play, we shall certainly be punish- 
ed. 

4. You heard me not, otherwise you would 
have come when I called you. 

. 5. He is said to have given evil Counsel. 
6\ The Kiog reigns, and long may he' reign. 

Rule III. Obs. 1st. — Except when there 
4s a particular Emphasis or Stress laid upon 
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^t^^erson 'spoken of or to : For then the 
Pronoun must be expressed. 

1. My Son and he went away together. 

2. You suffer not in this Affair, but I shall 
be utterly undone. 

3. If / stand here, and you go yonder, we 
shall soon catch the Horse. 

4. Tkou art my Patron, for thou alone hast 
defended me. 

5. I admire your Impertinence: if we af- 
firm, ye always deny. 

6. He and my Brother played together, Hill 
I had finished my Task. 

Note, The Pronoun they is omitted in 
Latin when it is general, and refers to no 
particular Person* 

1. Nobody, as they say, is born without 
Faults. 

2. They cry out, rich Meir are generally 
proud. 

3. Rome t as they say, was built on seven ' 
Hills. , 

4. The Graces, as they report,* are three ; 
the Muses nine ; the Labors of Hercules 
twelve ; and the wise Men of Greece seven. I 

Rule III. Obs. 2d. — Sometimes a Sen- j 
tence, and sometimes a Verb of the Infinitive ' 
Mood only, is the Nominative Case to the 
Verb. 

I. To love his Parents is the Duty of a 
Child. l 

r 
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2. 3V hor&r the King is the Duty of a '1§uidV "* 
ject. 

3. To love your Enemies, and not to seek 
Revenge, is the Duty of a Christian. 

4. To' love Idleness brings Disgrace. 
5* To laugh much s hews great Folly. 

6. To teach brings Trouble, and sometimes 
gives Pleasure* 

7. A Desire to excel others in Virtue and 
Learning, is a commendable Ambition. 

SOMETIMES an Adverb with the Geni- 
tive Case is the Nominative to the Vetb, and 
then the Verb must be of the Tame Number 
as the Genitive Case. See R, xl. Obs. 1* 

1. Part of the Dogs are on this side the . 
River, and part on the other. 

2. Part of the Men were slain, and part of 
them ran away. 

3. Very little Money will suffice, where there 
js a contented Mind. * 

Role IV. and Obs. 1. — PF/ien a Substan- 
tive or Pronoun with the Conjunction that 
before it {either expressed or understood) 
cometh between two Vezbs, the Conjunction 
is frequently left out, and the latter Verb is 
put in the Infinitive Mood, with an Accusa- 
tive Case of the Substantive -or Projnoun be* 
fore it. s ' „ 

1. I know that / have offended, but I also 
• E 
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.fcrt'ow that you love me 9 and therefore I expect 
Pardon. 

B. We know /W God governs the World, 
nevertheless we provoke him daily. 

3. I know that all Men blame (he ungrate- 
* ful, therefore / am resolved to keep my Prom- 
/ ise. 

4. I am gFad to hear that you follow Virtue, 
and reverence your Parents. 

5. When Alexander knew that he had killed 
his Friend Clitus, he grieved vehemently. 

6. Who knows not, that the covetous Man 
always wants ? 

Note. The Conjunction that is sometime* 
rendered by qu6cl, with an Indicative, and ut, 
&c. (in this place) xoith the Subjunctive 
Mood ; and then the Noun ar Pronoun that 
goes before the Verb, must continue in the 
Nominative Case. 

1. Yon do w ell, that you are helffnl to me. 

2. I believe */iaf / can repeat* tny Lesson. 

3. Tbou knovvest t/tat I love the Truth, and 
that I hate a Liar. 

4. It is possible that I may be deceived in 
this Business. 

5; You kindly advise, that' J should love my 
Parents, respect my Master, and study dili- 
gently. 

6. I will take care that all may know thy 
Diligence. 
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Rule V. Obs. 3* — A Verb coming be* 
iween two Nominative Cases of different 
Numbers, may agree with either of them. 

1. The Captives were the Soldiers 9 Booty. 

2. Athens was the most nourishing City of 
Greece. 

3. The Walls . of a City are tbe Defence of 
the Citizens. 

4. Tbe Delight (delictce) of the Learned is 
Terence. 

5. Wars are the Cause of Woe.. 

6. The Encouragement of the Labourers are 
their Rewards. 

Role III* Obs. 4. — ,/f Noun of multitude, 
or signifying many, though in the Singular 
Number, is sometimes followed by a Verb 
Plural. 

J . The common People judge by Opinion 
and Report. , 

2. A whole Flock of Sheep are destroyed by 
one Wolf. 

3. A great Herd of Oxen are driven by a 
little Boy. 

4. A Multitude of Fishes are taken out of 
tbe River. 

5. Part of the Boys study, and part play. \ 

6. A Band of Soldiers rushed into the Town 
and took the Citadel: 

Observe. Many Nominative Cases Singu- 
lar, with a Conjunction coming between them, 
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will have the Verb following in the Plipal 
Number : and when different Persons arty 
expressed, the Verb agrees with the first Per- 
son rather than the second 1 and with the sec- 
ond rather than the third, as being the most 
^worthy Persons, 

1. Honor and Glory incite Courage and Vir- 
tue. 

2. The Sun and the Moon are Planets. 

* 3. Peter and Paul preached and prayed. 

4. Justice and Liberality procure Friend- 
ship and Honor. 

5. I and my Brother are in Safety, but thou 
and thy Sister are in Danger. 

6. Thou and thy Man shall plough in the 
same Field, 

7. My Brother bath left us, but gov and / 
will seek hi in. 

8. Neither you nor he have either Money or 
Fortune. 

9. He and / often dispute about Trifles. 

10. Let you and / honor our Parents ; and 
while idle Boys play, let you and J learn our 
Lesson. v 

See Impersonal Verbs, and Rule XXIX, 
with Obs. and Exceptions. — Verbs Imper- 
sonal have not a Nominative Case, and are 
expressed in English most commonly by the 
Particle it before them, and are declined in 
the third Pexson only* They govern Cases* 
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1. It behoveth me to rise early in the Morn- 
ing- 

2. It Becometh me to be silent in much Com- 
pany. 

3. ftbehoveth thee to know thyself. 

4. You ought (that is, it behoves thee), when 
..you receive a Benefit, to be thankful. 

' . 5. When King? command, Subjects must 
(that is, it becometh them to) obey. 



THE SECOND CONCORD, 

- Rule II, and remark. " This rule," &c. 
«■*— Adjectives, Participles, and Pronouns, 
agree with their* Substantive in Gender, Num- 
her^and'Case* ; ' 

1* A good Boy is regarded by his Master, 
and beloved by his Parents. . 

2. ' fl large Family requiretb great Care. 
. 3. A virtuous Woman is an Ornament to 
her ffasband. 

4. The. learned Master instructs diligent 
Scliolars .iflvilh great Pleasure. 

5. .2?% torn Book contains not my Lesson. 

6. \Tke erafty Fox persuaded the silly Crow 9 
tisat he was a beautiful Bird, and had a sweet 
Voice. 

7. ThefooUsh Cock found a fair Jewel, but 
Aid pot know the Value of it. 

'-"' •'■ '"' e 2 ' 
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8. This Man, that Woman, and those Chil- 
dren, walked together in the "Fields. 

9. A fighting Cock fears not his crowing 
£nemy. 

10. Rash Counsel hindereth great Gain. 
W.-A neighing Horse despiseth the flying 

Darts. 

12. Evil Words corrupt good Manners, mi 
evil Manners make naughty Boys. 

13. A wounded Conscience is an unsupporta-y 
ble Burthen. 

14. The untimely Death of a loving Husband 
is a bitter Fountain of Grief to a kind Wife. 

15. When civil Wars cease, then you may 
expect happy Times ; and when happy Times 
return, then you may expect civil Wars. 

Obs. 1. Rule II.— Sometimes .a whole 
Sentence is put instead of the Substantive, 
and then the Adjective is put in the N$uter, 
Gender. 

1. It being heard that Peace was proclaim- 
ed, the People rejoiced. 

2. It being reported that I was an idle Boy, 
my Father was angry, * 

Observe 1. The English Word Thing, or 
Things, either expressed or understood, is 
frequently omitted in making Latin ; and the 
Adjective, <Jrc, must be put in the Neuter 
Gender , which agrees with the Word res, or 
negotium, understood. 
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J. It is <j pleasant Thing to hear the Birds 
singinfg in a Grove. % 

% \t is a glorious Thing for men to die for 
£beir Country. * 

3. It is not just to break a Promise. «* 

4. To eat and drink moderately is f^ost 
ftrholesome. 

, ,5. To sleep little, to rise early, and to study 
much, are commendable. 

6. To do good, and to be evil spoken of; 
.also to do good and to receive no Thanks, are 
not unusual Things. 

OJbserve II. The Words Man, or Men, 

either expressed or understood, are alsofre* 

quently left out in making Latin; and in 

that case the Mjective must be put in the 

* Masculine Gender. 

1. The wise man seeketh Wisdom, and the 
Jbfflish Man despise th Understanding. 

2. Fortune favours the brave Man t but dis- 
regarded the timorous. 

3. Covetous Men despise the poor, bat the 
liberal cherish them. 

4. jf'fi'e righteous fear the Lord, but the fool- 
. ish regard not Instruction. 

5. The deceitful Man is contemned by the 
honest, as a Coward by the brave. 

6. To despise the wicked, and to love the 
goody is just and commendable. 

Observe HI. Two or more Substantives 
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Singular with the Conjunction and between 
the^wtll have the Adjective in the Plural 
Sfumber which must agree with the Substan- 
Uve of the most worthy Gender, as is before 
set down, p. 26. J 

are W. Man * Ser,rant ""* lbe M »M-Se™«t 

Brother and Sister are idle. f 

3. The King and the Queen walked in On 
fcarden, arrayed in Royal Robes. 

4. This Man, that Man, and I, are joyful. * 

5. My Lesson and my Exercise are easy. 

bandry. ' * P, ° Ugh are "">' in Hus "' 
7. Courage and Resolution, Care and Dis- 
patch, are necessary in this Business. 

THE THIRD CONCORD. 

the Antecedent (that is, the Xoun going be- 
fore) m Gender, dumber, and Person.* . 
Note. When you have the Relatives, who 

J/i i,7 , Q««*hon who ? or what » 
and the Word that answers to the oZstion 
ts the Antecedent to it, Wutom, 

i. He is a wise Map who spM ks few Words. 
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2.' Tbofl art a foolish Boy, who never thick- 
est concerning future Time. 

3." I, wiio am an old Man, do nothing right 
in the Opkiion of him that (who) is young. 

4. The King is honored, who lovetb his Sub- 
jects. 

5. -Ye, who hate Reproof, are foolish. 

6. Thou hatest me without a Cause, who am 
thy best Friend. 

,:7. It is a shameful Thing, that they who are 
well-born, should live basely. 

,8, The Rewards which are promised shall 
be given, when the Works that (which) are re- 
quired are finished. 

- 9. Who is a good Boy? He that (who) 
flays not until he has done his Task. 

10. The wicked that (who) fear not God, 
irili hereafter blame their own Folly. 

A SENTENCE sometimes supplieth the 
Place of the Antecedent, in which Case the 
Relative must be put in the Neuter Gender* 

1. He loveth his Brother sincerely, which is 
Tery commendable. 

2. You are very idle, and sometimes a Tru- 
ant, wfiich are most pernicious Things. 

* 3. Thou praisest me present, and blamest 
me absent, both which I equally hate. 

4. He bath built much, and often feasted, 
which have wasted his Estate. 

6. You love to lie in Bed in the Morning, 
which is unwholesome. v - * 
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6. Strive to keep a pure Conscience, *Mch 
is the most comfortable Thing in Life. 

Note. If two (or more) Antecedents came 
together, and one signifies a Thing with Life, 
and the other a Thing without Life, the Rela- 
tive must agree with the Substantive which 
signifies Life* 

1. He has found the Horse and the Saddle, 
which you had lost. 

2. I have brought you the Bird and the Egg, 
which I found in the Nest. 

3. We have seen the Work and the Work- 
men, whom you so much commended. 

4. The Cow, the Milk, and the Rake, that 
(which) the Maid left in the field. 

Obs. 2. Rule LVIL— The Relative being 
between two Nominative Cases, does not al- 
ways agree with the former, but sometimes 
with the latter Substantive, though of differ- 
ent Genders* 

1. The Bird that (which) is called a Spar- 
row liveth not long naturally. • 

2. The Town that (which) . is calleS Cam- 
bridge , and the City that (which) is called Ox- 
ford, have many famous and learned Men in 

tbem. 

3. The seventh Day, which was the Sabbath 
of the Jews, is Saturday : and Sunday, which 
is now the Christian Sabbath, is properly the 
first Day of the Week. 
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4. in London there Is « P/«ce &AicA w caIN 
«d Wtslrmnster Hall. 

Obs. 4. Rule LVII. — Sometimes the 
Relative agrees with the Primitive Word 
which is understood in the Possessive. As 
*» the Pronoun Possessive me us, is under- 
stood met, the Genitive Case of the Primi- 
tive ego* 

1. Hear my Voice, (that is, the Voice of me) 
"who cry out unto Ihee. 

2. I hate thy Manners, who dost not rever- 
ence thy Superiors. 

3. He shewed Ms Wit, vsho first invented 
Clocks. 

4. O. hear our Prayers, who seek Succour 
from thee ! 

5. 1 wonder at your Folly, 'who attempt to 
wash a Blackamoor white. 

Observe. If no Nominative Case comes 
between the Relative and the Verb, the Rela- 
tive itself is the Nominative Case to tkn 
Verb, , 

. 1. He is not blessed, who knows how to do 
good, but be who doetb good. 

2. He is more valiant that (uho) conquers 
himself, than lie who conquers the strongest 
Towns. 

3. I lore my School-fellows, who play with 
me in the Fields/ 
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4. Not be who possesses little, bfct he that 
(who) coveletb more, is a poor Mao.' 

5. That Kingdom is destroyed, which lately 
flourished in the greatest Splendor. 

6. The Peace that {ivhhti) is just and hem* 
est, ought never to be violated^ 

Rule LVII. Remark 2d. — If the Nomi- 
native Case comes between the Relative and 
the Verb, the Relative is governed by the 
Verb : that is, must be put in the same Case 
which the Verb governs^ like to a Noun 
Substantive. 

% 1. It becomes me to raise up those whom* 
cruel Fortune hath cast down. * 

2. Stripes will seldom compel those to be 
good, whom Advice cannot persuade. 
' 3. VYe love those whom we have n#ver seen r 
en account of their Virtue and Honesty. 

'4, It is the greatest Rashness to speak ill o£ 
that Person whom, thou knowest not. 

5. It is a Folly, to dispraise those %vhom alt 
M*n commend. 

6.. You love that which I hate, and I bate 
that winch you love. 

7. The Boys whom Learning deligbteth, 
will gain Love and Esteem* 

8. The Comedy that (which) we acted yes- 
terday, was very pleasant. 

9. I have lost the Hat which my Father 
bought. 
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10. Happy are those Kings whom Subjects 
love; and Enemies fear. 

It. Miserable are those Countries, which 
War and Famine vex and lay waste. 

13. The diligent Master, whom the Boys 
regard, maketh bis Scholars learned ; but ne, 
whom his Scholars despise, laboureth in vain. 

Or— ±Tfie Relative may be governed by a 
Preposition, or some other Word in the Sen- 
tence* 

1. God is infinite, in comparison of. whom the 
whole Creation is as nothing. 

2. The Man whose Fame is lost is misera- 
ble. 

3i The.Boy whose Lesson is most difficult* 
applies the greatest Industry. 

4. I am glad to see my Parents^/rowi whom 
I have been absent so long. 

5. Many men contemn those Honors, with 
the Desire of which others are inflamed. 

6. The Mark, to which the Horse runs, fin- 
ishes bis Labor. 

7. The Honor for which those Wrestlers 
strove, shall: be refused, because they exerted 
not their utmbsUStrength. 

8. The House whose Foundcrtion is not 
strong, will fall when the Wind bloweth vehe- 
mently. 

9. We ought every where to worship God* 
whose Power is every where* 
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Construction of Nouns Substantive* 

Rule VI. — When two Substantives of 
different Significations come together, with 
the Particle of between them, the latter must 
be put in the Genitive Case* 

1. The Law of Nature is the Law ofGoA. 
2.' The Body is the Receptacle of the Soul. 

3. Death is the common Fate of all Men. 

4. An ingenuous Mind is the Mark of a. libe- 
ra) Education. 

5. Dutifulness towards Parents is the Foun- 
dation of Virtue. 

6. Peace o/Mind, and Tranquillity Of Spir- 
it, are in the Heart of the Righteous. 

Observe I. That the latter Substantive in 
English is frequently put first, with the Let- 
ter s and an Apostrophe ('s), as is before ex- 
pressed, p. 31. 

1. The King's Heart is in the Lord's Hand. 
£. Youth's Rashness is old Men's Wonder, 
3. God's Judgments are righteous and cer- 
tain. 

Observe \U That the Genitive Case of the 
Plural Number, has commonly the Letter s 
added to it without an Apostrophe* 
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4. Tradesmen* Pro/it consists in * quick Re- 
turn of their Money. 

5. The Chtldrens Duty towards their Parents 
is |he Command of God. 

Observe III. Sometimes the latter Substan- 
tive in English, when it comes before the Sub' 
stantive it is governed of, ha? neither the 
P&rticle of before it, nor the Letter s, and 
yet must be pat in the Genitive Case ; as in 
Example 1 — the Hall Window, that is, the 
Wmdbw of the Hall. 

1. the Hat and Cane are in the Hall Win- 
dow,, 

2. When the Steed is stolen, they shut the 
Stable Boor. * 

3. The Slave leaped over the City Walls. , 

Observe IV. The Genitive Case of the 
Substantive is sometimes changed into an 
Adjective, and agrees with the Substantive in 
Case, Gender, and Number. R. VI. Obs. 1. 

1. Summer Evening* draw much Company 
into the Fields and Gardens. 

2. My Father's Houses and my Brother 9 a Gar- 
den, are both in the"sam« Street. 

3. You talked much of [de] Sea Affairs, who 
bast never sailed. 

4. This Siher Tankardwas made by an em- 
inent Workman, , 
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pressing the Praise or Dispraise, as also tht 
Nature and Property of the'former, may ht 
put either in the Genitive or Ablative Cast* 

1. Erasmus, a Man of soHd Learnings wrote 
many Books on different Subjects. 

3. A Man of true Wisdom is esteemed ever/ 
Where. 

3. He is a Boy of ready Wit) great Memory^ 
and good .Utterance. 

4. The Nation is happy, which is governed 
by a Prince qf great Clemency. 

5. He is a Man of no Credit, who hath viola- 
ted bis Promise. 

6. Easy is the Task of him who teaches a 
Boy of a flexible Mind and on acute Genius* 

Rule IX. — The English to have need 
of, to have use of, rendered into Latin by 
Opus, and Usus, require an Ablative Case 
after them of the Thing, and a Dative of the 
Person. 

1. I have need of^thy Judgment in this Affair. 

2. My Son hath need *f twenty Pounds: be 
shall have them soon. 

3. At present we have need qf War rather 
than Peace. 

4. Yon have need qf Instruction^ because you 
pre ignorant ; and because you are idle, you 
$ave need of a Rod. 

5. He always covets Money, of which he has 
no %&*. 
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* •§. la Time of Danger, we have use for our 
Strength and Courage, Skill aud Diligence. 

Opus w sometimes put Adjectively for neccs- 
sarius, necessary, or convenient to be done, 
and has different Constructions* Obs. 2. 
Rule IX. 

1. How much Money is necessary for you f 

2. A Guide is necessary for a Traveller. 

3. You say that many Things are necessary 
for me in this Business. 

4. Provide all Things that (which) are «e- 
cessaryjor Dinner. 

5. Get all Things which are necessary for nfk 9 
for tomorrow I shall go to Eton School. 



Construction of Nouns Adjective. 

Rule X. — Adjectives signifying Desire, 
Knowledge, Remembrance, Innocence 5 
land their contraries, as Ignorance, Forget- 
ting, Guilt; also Care, Fear, or any other 
Passion of the Mind; require the Noun or 
Pronoun following to be put in the Genitive 
Case* 

1. It become th him, who is desirous of Hon- 
or, to be mindful of Virtue. 

2, He who is desirous of Praise, ought to be 
studious of Learning aud good Manners. 
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* 3. Tbou art *&#«/ in natural Things sot 
rack of Letters, but ignorant gf Virtue. 

4. A rich Man, careless of /us Affairs, is redu- 
ced to Poverty ; but a. poor Man, who is care* 

ful of his, acquireth Riches. 

5. Although they were careful of your Busi- 
ness, they were neglectful of their own* 

6. Let a Man oe mindful of his Duty, and he 
will not be unmindful of God. 

!7. if th on art conscious of no Fault, why do 
you fear ? 

a. He is bold of Heart, but doubtful of Mnd. 

9. Be thou minaful of Things past, and not 
forgetful of Benefits. 

10. A Mind conscious qf Bight', laughs at the 
Lies of Fame. 

11. The Mind of Man is ignorant of Fate and 
future Fortune; 

12. He that (who) is unskilful of Business, 
ignorant of Laws, doubtful of Judgment, and not 
confident of Spirit, ought not to be Ruler of the 
Commonwealth. 

Rule X. Remark.—" To this Rule be- 
long," &c.-— Adjectives derived from Verbs , 
and ending in ax, have commonly of or in aft- 
er them, and require the Noun that follows to 
be put in the Genitive Case. 

1. God created Man capable of aruine Per- 
fection. 

2. Fools are never capable of Admonition, 
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3. Tfce Land in which ypu dwell, Ufitatfid 
in (ferax) Cw», fe, and Oil. 

4. It is necessary for him to think tightly, 
who h pertinacious of his own Opinion. 

■ 5. Gluttony is consumptive (edax) of Es* 
**«, and Time of all Things. 

Rule XI, — Nouns Partitive, i. e. signi- 
fying a part of a Thing, whether put affirm- 
atively, or by way of Question ; . also Numer- 
als, or Nouns of Number, and Words of the 
Comparative And Superlative Degree, take 
a Genitive Case Plural after them : and if 
an adjective follows them, it must be of the 
same Gender as the Genitive Case* 

1. Which of us h without Fault ? 

2. Nothing is so absurd which is not Slid hf 
some of the Philosophers. 

3. Thou hast chosen two Companions : one 
*f them is a Fool, and the other rs idle : if there- 
fore you imitate them, they will render you in- 
capable of Study. 

4. Romulus built the City of Ronte, and was* 
thefrst of all the Roman Ktngs. 

b. Let it not seem wonderful to any of yput 
that old Men love Money. 

6.. Whjbch of us is ignorant of your Folly ? 

7.^ Every one of the Soldiers received seven 
Crowns from the Captain. 

8. Of the Sons qfJdam, Cain was the first) Abel 
was She second, and Seth the third. 
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9. Qf the Firgins, five were wis*, and five 
were foolish. 

10. Both thou and thy Brother are valiant, 
but thou art the most courageous oj the two. 

11. The fairest of Flowers is not alwajs the 
sweetest. 

12. He Is the best of Friends, who brings 
Comfort in Adversity. 

Obs. 2. Rule XL— The \ Words of, 
from, a.{ter, following Nouns Partitive, Nu- 
merals, &c« are sometimes rendered by a, ab, 
de, e, ex, with the Ablative Case ; also by 
the Prepositions ante and inter, with the j£c- 
cusative Case, 

J. Of my Sons, the elder is well, the young- 
er <is sick. 

2. I am the third frsm John, and Thomas is 
the fourth from me. 

3. My Brother George was the first after htm 
who repeated his Lesson. 

4. Our Parents are the next after God, who 
ought to be honoured by us. 

5. Jupiter is said to have x been the chief of 
del the Gods above. 

He is the only one among the Crowd who 
deserves Praise. 

7. Epictetus was one of the Stoic Philoso- 
phers. 

8. I came to School tQ-day the first of all 
jfiy School-fellows. 
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9. Homer was the chief Poet, and Demothe- 
ne$ the chief Orator of (among) the Greeks. 
.Cicero was the-chief Orator, and Virgil the 
chief Poet of (amon#) the Latins. 

Secuodus, second to, or inferior to, some- 
times governs a Dative* Case* 

1. My Brother in Diligence and Learning is 
second to none. 

2. In honest and just Dealings he is second 
to none of his School-fellows. 

3. Achilles Was inferior (secundum) to none . 
of the Ancients. 

4. 1 disdain to be inferior to you in any 
Christian Virtue. 

Rule LVII. Obs. 11. "To the Con- 
struction," Ac. — When a Question is asked, 
the Answer must be made by the same 
Case in Nouns, Pronouns, and Participles, 
and in the same Tense in Verbs, that the 
Question is asked by. 

1. Of whom shall I be mindful ? Of yourself 

ft. Whom shall I lorV€ above all ? God. 

3. Of what are covetous Men desirous ? 
Money. 

4, , In what consists true Piety ? In Holiness 
and- Righteousness. 

b. What did ye in the School? We learned 
•ur Lessons, and heard our Master's Precepts. 

£. What will you do for your Parents, who 
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ba?e dope $o much for you ? J wtfJ okinys /#rc 
%od favor $te«. 

Observe I. 3Tta /?u/e varies i/* f Ae Ques- 
tion be made by cujus, cuja, cujum, whose ; 
for them the Answer must be in the Genitive 
'Case j as being the latter of tuo Substantives, 
the former being understood, 

-1. Whose Cattle are they ? The Butcher's 
(Cattle). 

2. Whose Shoes are these ? Afy Father's. 

3. FFAose Opinion is so much commended ? 
Aristotle's. 

4. W^o*e Garment is that ? Jf y Sister's* 

. Observe II. 7%e Question and Answer 
may be of different Cases, if made by Words 

that require it. 

• 

- I. How much coat that Horse 1 Ten Pounds. 
■ CAbl), 

Observe III. Tliis Rule also varies, if the 
Answer be made by meus, tuus, noster, or 
Qther Pronouns Possessive ; which Pronouns 
must agree with their Substantive in Case, m 
, Gender, and Number. 

1. Whose Book is this ? Mine, 

2. Whose Company shall I love t Thine, 

3. Whose Money is squandered away by the 
Piodigal ? His own. 

4« Wto$eHpu$ei&tkhl Nat yount, bat ours- 
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Adjectives governing a Dative Case. 

Rule XII. " To this Rule belong," &c. 
« — Adjectives betokening Profit or Dis profit, 
Likeness or Unlikeneas, Pleasure or Dis- 
pleasure, Submission, Resistance ; or when 
a Relation to any thing is signified; require 
a Dative Case: the Sign to, or for, being 
either expressed or understood. 

1. Exercise is profitable to the Body. 

2. The Land is unprofitable t to th%idk Hus- 
bandmen. 

3. Many Things are profitable to some Men* 
but Godliness is profitable to all. 

' 4. The Counsels of that Man are pernicious 
to the Commonwealth. 

5. In the whole Form of his Face he is like 
his Fathet. 

6. Some Men are very unlike others in their 
Behaviour and Judgment. 

7. A good Boy will be courteous to his S&ool* 
fellows. 

8. To rise betimes is most grievous to the 
Sluggard, though it be most healthful for him. 

9. A bad Man is a Friend to none y and an 
Jinemy to himself. 

10. Your Affection is very grateful to me in 
Adversity. 

1 \ . Your Opinion is not less contrary to mine 9 
than Cowardice to Fortitude. 

12. Every one ought to fellow that Calling 
6 
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for which be tejit, and to avoid those Things y^r 
ttrizcA he is unfit. 

13. Fortune is sometimes kind to me, and 
sometimes to another. 

14. The Servant is submissive to his Master. 

15. It is convenient for me to go into the 
Country. 

16. If you cannot be the best, endeavour to 
be next the best. 

To this Rule also belong Nouns compound- 
ed of the Preposition Con z as conservus, 
cognatus* &c. 

1. I love you much, because you are of kin 
to me, but more because you are good. 

2. Happy is the Man who is conscious to Aim' 
self, that he bath done no Evil. 

3. Be polite (concinnus) to your Friends, 
gentle to your Enemies, and just to all. 

4. Many were Fellow- Soldiers tvith Jason, 
when he brought away the golden Fleece from 
Colclks. 

Obs. 3. Rule XII. — Some of these Ad- 
jectives signifying Likeness, Unitkeness, 
&c. govern a Genitive Case. 

1. The Son is Hke his Mother, and unlike Ms 
Father. 

2. It is well when the Mind is simple, and 
Haver unbke (dispar) itself. 
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3. If you desire to Hve happily, take care 

that you be Dot accessary (affinis) to any Crime. 

4\ Error is bordering ufion (hnxUmas) Truth. 

THE Adjectives, communis common, ali« 
enus strange^ immunis free from, have vari- 
ous Cases after them* 

I. Communis has generally the Dative 
Case after it / and sometimes the Genitive , 
when the Substantive Negotium is under" 
stood. 

1. Universal Experience teacbeth, that 
Death is common to all, both young and old. 

2. The Earth is jcommon both to rich and 
poor. 

3. It is common to (I. e. the common Busi* 
ness of) all living Creatures to preserve them- 
selves. 

II. Alienus, immunis, admit of a Cfenu 
tive Case, but more frequently a Dative, or 
an Ablative with the Preposition a, or ab. 

1. No one can think it unbecoming his Digni- 
ty (Gen.) to regard Justice.. 

2. He is not a Fool, who. is an Enemy to Am- 
bition* (Dak) ■ • • ■ * 

3. It is no Business of mine (alienum a me) 
to meddle with other Men's Affairs. 

4. A Conscience void of Offence despises a 
false Accusation. 
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5. That Life is most pure, which is most 
free from Pleasure. 

Obs. 4. Rule; XII. — The Adjectives, na- 
tus born, commodus convenient, incoramo- 
dus inconvenient, utilis useful, inutilis use- 
v less, vehomens earnest, aptus jfo, with many 
others, render the Sign to or for (preceding 
the Noun following) by the Preposition ad, 
roith the Accusative Case. 

1. Man is born to Labor, and Jit for Friend- 
ship. 

2. Almost all Men are prone (propensus) to 
Pleasure, 

3. The Nature of some Boys is inclined (pro- 
clivus) to Idlmes8 and Play; but the consider- 
ate know that they a+e born to greater Purposes. 

4. He who is earnest for the Destruction of 
others, is born to his own Sorrow. 

5. /This Harness is convenient fur my Horse, 
but inconveraent for any other Use 

6. A Man good (utilis) for not/ting is a Bur- 
then to himself and others* 

7. Not the meanest Things ivhich God hath 
made, are unprofitable (inutilis) for the use of 
Men. 

8. He t^Jio is unfit for one Business, may be 
fit for anothet. 

Rule XII. " Verbals in *i&," &c Ad- 

jectives ending m bilis, and Participles in 
Hus, or Participials, (i. e. Words that end 
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like Participles of a Passive Signification, 
and derived from Verbs?) govern a Dative 

Case* 

1. Lore is a Disease curable by no Herbs. 

2. That knotty Oak is not fienetrable by an 
Iron Wedge. 

3. Our Defenders zrejo be gratefully remem- 
bered by us. 

4. God is to be tvorsliifified by all. 



The Accusative Case after the Ad- 
jective. 

Rule LV. Obs. — Adjectives denoting 
Measure, i. e. Breadth, Length, Thickness, 
Depth, or Height, agree with their Substanr 
fives, to which they refer, in Case, Gender 
and Number : but the Words Inches, Feet, 
Yards, &c. are put in the Accusative,* Abla- 
tive^ and Genitive Cases* 

I. The Accusative. 

1. There is in my Garden a Tree fifty Inch' 
es thick. 

2. He built a Wall thirty Feet high. 

Obs. This Accusative is said to be govern*; 
ed by the Preposition ad, understood* 
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IL The Ablative. 

1. My Father bath promised roe a Book, 
which he calls a Thesaurus, three Inche* thick. 

2. He is a tall Man, he is or Feet and an 
Inch high. « 

Obs. This Ablative is said to be governed 
of the Preposition a, ab, or de, understood. 

. III. The Genitive. 

1. My Father's Library is twenty Fett broad, 
and fifty Feet long. 

2. This House is seated on a Hill an hundred 
Yards high. 

Obs. This Genitive is said to be governed 
o/Longitudinem, &c. understood. 

Rule VII. Obs. 3. " Among the Po- 
ets," &c. — The Accusative Case is some- 
times put after Adjectives and Participles, 
where the Preposition secundum, as to, ac- 
cording to, seems to be understood. 

1. My Cousin is unuke my Brother as to 
Shafte and Features. 

2. When I told bim this, be was cast down a* 
to Ida Look (demissus vullum). 
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The Ablative Case after the Adjective. 

Rule XIV. — Adjectives signifying Plen- 
ty, Want, Fulness, or Emptiness, have an 
Ablative Case, and sometimes a Genitive af- 
ter them. 

I. The Ablative Case* 

1. The Night of rich Men is general I jfuU 
of Fears. . 

2. Human Life is never free from (vacuus) 
Trouble. 

3. England U a pleasant Country, and rich 
in Land. 

4. To see good Men laden with Reproaches^ 
U Jiot a wonderful Thing. x 

5. A good Man will befuh\ not only of good 
Wordsy but of good Works. 

6. A Man may be rich in Land and Cattle, 
yet fioar in Money. 

II. The Genitive Case* 

1. The Fables of the Poets are' full of ran- 
ity. 

2. All who are Masters (compotes) ofVirtuc % 
are happy. 

3. We are not tvantingy but prodigal of Time. 
A. Solitude, and a Life without Friends, is 

full of Snares and Fears. 
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5. He shall not be poor in Reward, who i§ 
rich in good Works. 

6. Min is Partaker of Reason and Speech, but 
the Beast is void (cxpers) of both- 

7. When any Man is full of Wine, he is not 
Master of himself 

Rule XLIX.— rAdjectives {and sometimes 
Substantives) govern an Ablative Case of the 
Word which expresseth the Instrument 
W herewith, the cause why, or the manner 
how, a Thing is done or effected : the Prep- 
psitions a, ab, cum, or dc, being generally 
understood* 

1. My Brother's Face is /tale with Sickness, 
not with Study. 

3. My Sister is excellent, both in Beauty, and 
tbe Endowments of tbe Mind. 

3. 1 have seen my Friend futle with £Kvy } 
and soon after red with Anger, 
. 4. We ought not to ridicule a Man who is 
weak with Age, deformed in Birth, or lame by 
Duease. 

5. Be not firoud either of Wealth or Honors; 
for Fortune is always inconstant, and you may 
fall into Poverty and Disgrace, 

6. The ingenuous by Birth ought not to be 
clownish in Behaviour. > 

7. He is learned in Name only, who cometh 
to School and remembers nothing. 

8. Not uncommonly the wise in Words are 
Jtofch in Deeds. 
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9. When Parents are weak y either in Mind or 
Fortune, it is the Duty of Children to increase 
their Wealth, and to be a Help and Support to 
them. 

Rule XIII, and Rule XLVIII.— These 
Adjectives, worthy, unworthy, endued, dis- 
abled, content, banished, relying upon, &c. 
also Adjectives signifying P 'rice , will have 
an Ablative Case after them, ,tohich Ablative 
is governed by Prepositions not expressed in 
Latin* 

1. He who is endued with Virtue, is wortliy of 
Honor. 

2. No one is worthy of Friendship who is not 
endued with Honor. 

3. They are Men in Name on!/, who do 
Things unworthy a Man. 

. 4. He who cannot advise bi itself, is like, the 
blind (eaptus oculis) ; and he who refuses to 
be advised, is like the deaf (eaptus aurihus). 

5. They are unworthy qj the Glory of Heaven, 
who ate not content with those Pleasures which 
Virtue gives. 

6. I can live content with a little. 

7. Relying upon the Honesty of -our Friends, 
we have neglected our own Safety, and are 
now banished from our Country. 

8. • A poor. Cottage, dear at twenty Shillings, 
mSLjr contain a Man-of great Virtue. 

9. A Garment, cheafi at ffty Pounds, may 
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cover a Man whose Wit would be dear at a 
Groat. 

10- Virtue is not to be purchased with Gold. 

Obs. 2. Role XIII. — Dignus, indignus, 
and other of these Words, have sometimes a 
Genitive Case after them ; de familia, or the 
like Substantive, being understood. 

1. His Life is conducted with so great Fi- 
delity, that he is certainly worthy of his great 
Progenitors. » « 

2. He performed great Things fprhis Conn- 
try, and was not unworthy of his noble Ances- 
tors. 

3; He was a bad Man, and banished (extor- 
ris) the Kingdom. 

Rule LXI, and Obs. 2. — Adjectives of 
the Comparative Degree, with than after 
them, {not expressed in Latin Ay quam,) re- 
quire an Ablative Case. 

1. Health is better than Gold, and Grace 
more precious than Rubies* 

2. What is more sweet than Honey* stranger 
than a Lion, whiter than Snow, or more hot- than 
Fire? 

3. Nothing is fairer, nothing is more amia- 
ble, than Virtue. 

4. Better 13 the Rebuke of a. Friend* than 
the Flattery. of an Enemy. 

6. Nothing is more pleasant to the Mind than 
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Truth ; and Peace is better than innumerable 
Triumphs, 

6. A quiet Mind is better than Riches, and 
nothing is more pleasant to a Man than Knovl* 
edge. 

Obs. If than be made in Latin by the Con- 
junction quam, the Substantive following is 
put in the same Case with the foregoing. 

1. A quiet Mind is better than Riches, and 
nothing is more pleasant to a Man than Knowl- 
edge. 

2. Perhaps my Father is richer than thine, 
and / may possess greater Wealth than youi 
yet I desire Virtue, which is better than great 
Riches. 

Rule LXI. Obs. 6» "To these may be 
added," &c. — Tanta by so much, quanto by 
how much, hoc by this, eo by that, signify- 
ing exceeding } also aetate by Age, natu by 
Birth, are frequently joined to Adjectives of 
the Comparative and* Superlative Degrees. 

V. By how mtcch sooner the Sun riseth in the 
Morning, by so much the later it sets in the 
Evening. 

2. The more difficult a Thing {quid) is , the 
more honorable. 

3. By how much the greater any Pleasure is, 
by so much the more it discompose th the Mind. 

4. Goodness is much more desirable than 
Greatness. ^ 
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6. Salomon was by far the wisest of all who 
Kved before him. 

6. You are so much the higher In the School 
thao I, by how muck you are older than 1. 

7. He is wore honorable for Age, than for 
Birth. 



Construction of Pronouns. 

Rule VI. u Substantive Pronouns," &c* 
—These Genitive Cases, mei, tui, sui, noslri, 
vestri, of their Primitive Pronouns, ego, tu, 
sui, noster, vester, are used when a Person 
is signified by them. 

1. There is scarce any Part of me free from 
Pain. 

2. The Likeness of you is not to be seen in 
every Street. 

3. There is little Love of God in him, in 
whom there is Love of himself or of the World. 

4.* Do not, out of feove of us, neglect the 
Care of yourselves. ** 

5. Which of you (ye) can be ungrateful t# 
me, who am friendly to you. 

Obs. Nostrum and Vestrum, the Genitive 
Cases Plural of ego and tu, are used after 
Nouns Partitive; (i. e.) when a Part of any 
Number or Person is signified, and also q/- 
ter Words of the Comparative and Superla- 
tive Degrees* 
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1. None of us can think it just, that one of 
us should be punished for a Fault, which anoth- 
er hath committed. 

2. If any (quia) of you (ye) commit a Fault, 
Unless some of you (ye) confess it, every one of 
.you (ye) shall be punished. 

3. By Study and Diligence, the younger of 
us iSLinore learned than the elder of you (ye). 

4. The wisest of you (ye) seem not to have 
much Wit. 

5. Because you have invited all to Dinner, 
"none of us will refuse ; but every one of us will 
fcoine, from the least of us to the greatest. 

Remarks under the Vlth Rule, Subs. 
Pron. — These Pronouns Posses.^pe^ meus 
tnine, tu us thine, suus 'hia % noster our, vester 
jour, are used 7ohen the delicti or Possession 
of a Thing is signified. 

1. Thy Love of me is greater .than my Love 
of thee ; because thou hooorest not thy Father 
aucl thy Mother. 

2. This indeed is thine Image, because you 
bought rt ; but it is not the Image of thee, be- 
cause thy Face is not so beautiful. 

3. To every Man is hds Time, his Labor, 
his Integrity, and his Conscience. 

4. Our Integrity is a Jewel, which We will 
preserve with ail our Care. 

5. Whatever ye lose, lose not your Souls. 



H 
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Rule VI. Remark. " The possessives 
meus, tuus," &c— These Pronouns^ meus, 
tuus, &c. often take ipsius, solius, unius, 
duorum, paucorum, omnium, andothir Geni- 
tives after them ; as also the Genitive Cases 
of Participles ; which Genitive Cases have 
Reference to the Primitive Pronoim rneus y . 
tuus, &c. understood. 

1. From your own Study you may guess bo«r 
much I have labored. 

2. The State was in Danger, but preserved 
(salva) by my own Service (opera). 

3. By my Help alone ye obtained Pardon* 

4. Your Piety alone will prevail more than: 
all our Power or Policy. 

5. Regard not what others s?y concerning 
you, whilst your own Conscience cannot accuse 
you. 

6. My own Fortune is better than the Coun- 
sel of you two; 

7. Whilst all deserve Commendation, tbej 
repeat the Praise of you few only. 

8. It is fresh in the Memory of us all ', by 
what means a Prince violated the Laws of his 
Country, and lost his, Crown. 

9. He repeated my Writings, being afraid 
to rehearse them myself in Public. 

Rule VL " Substantive Pronouns," &c. 
and remarks. — The Pronoun sui of himself , 
and suus his ozon, are called Reciprocals > as 
hating Relation to a Substantive, or whatev- 
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tit 'goes before them in the same, or in afore* 
going Sentence ; and are used in their seve- 
ral Cases. Sui also is used in like manner, 
whenever himself, herself, or them selves, 
may be added to he, she, him, her, or they ;' 
and suus, when the Word own may be added 
to his, her, its, their* 

1. The young Man regards not himself. 

2. Socrates says, that he (himself) knew 
nothing. 

3. Every one lovetb him, who is like him- 
self. 

4. This 1 know of him concerning hte Com- 
panions, (bat they (tfiemselves) intend to finish 
their {own) Business. 

5. Birds build their Nests upon a Tree, 
whe^e they bring up their young. 

• ,6. More brave is. be who overcometh him- 
self than be who overcometh his Enemies. 

7. Trouble not yourself; it is their' (own) 
Affair. 

Note. That if the Particles, self, selves, 
or own, are not added to these Pronouns, 
him, her, them, their ; these Pronouns are 
generally made *by the Genitive Case of is he } 
<£c. as f 

1. Tbey commend his Behaviour in this 
Business. 

2. Their Labors never prosper, 

THESE Pronouns Demonstrative, hie, 
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isle, Hie, refer to different Persons or Things 
An the same Sentence : hie points out the 
Person, or Thing, nearest to him who speaks ;' 
iste, the Person, or Thing, next to him spo* 
ken of ; and ille, the Person, or Things 
most distantfrom both. 

1. This Man is my Father, that Man is my 
Brother, and he who walks alone is ray Son. 

2. 1 piacfe three Cups upon the Table : 
This is full qf Water, that of Wine, and the 
other of Beer. 

Note. Ille and iste are also frequently ad- 
ded to Nouns : ille denotes Eminence or Res? 
pect ; iste Contempt, or Disregard : as, 

1. Alexander the Great took Babylon : Tar- 
quin the Proud was the last King of Rome. 

HIC and ille, when they relate to differ- 
tilt Persons or Things spoken of, hie refers- 
to the latter, and ille to the former Substan- 
tive, and agree with them, 

1. A good Conscience is better than a King- 
dom: this may make me great, but titat will 
make me happy. 

• 2. Health is mare to be desired than Mon- 
ey ; for this cannot purchase that, but that can 
] » roc ore this, 

3. Virtue and Vice divide the World : this 
deceived), that maketh happy : that affords 
trim Pleasure, this certain Misery* 
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, Obs. The Pronoun ipse himself, her self \ 
and idem the same, may be joined to all Pet' 
sons; i. e. to the several Cases of the Noun, 
or Pronoun, to which they belong* 

1. What / myself have seen, I ma y confi- 
dently affirm. 

2. You cannot condemn what you yourself 
bave done, 

3.. Not Solomon himself understood all 
Things. 

4. / myself heard it, and she herself said it 
in my House. 

5. He not only demolished the Temple, but 
commanded the Statues themselves to be carried 
away. ' 

6. /, the same Person > formerly lived with 

7©u. 

7. You, the same who have given Hope, afr 
ford Help. 

8. We, the same who began that Work, in- 
tend to finish it. 

9. The same Men who love to sin, dread the 
Punishment. 



The Construction of Verbs. 
I. The Nominative Case after the Verb. 
Rule V, Obs, 2. — Verbs SubstaiUive, as 

h2 
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sum I am, forera I might be, fio lam made, 
existo / am ; Also Verbs Passive of Call- 
ing, as appellor, vocor, I am called; also 
noon i nor lam named, dicor / am said, ha- 
beor / am accounted, and other Verbs like 
unto them, take the Nominative, or other the. 
same Case, before and after them, 

1. Virtue is the Perfection of Reason, and 
Honor is the Reward of Virtue. 

2. A good Life is perfect Happiness. 

♦ 3. If Money could 1>uy Heaven, rich Men 
would be Merchants. 

4. Water frozen is made (fio) Ice, and Ice 
thawed by Heat becomes Water. 

5. No honest Man will be (existo) a Patron 
to a dishonest Cause. 

6. Great Princes are accounted happy Men, 
and poor Men are reckoned miserable ; but this 
Opinion is not always true. 

7. Riches seem (videor) to most Men the 
chief Good. 

8. If you are appointed Governor of a Pro- 
vince, manage the Government with Wisdom 
and Justice. 

§. Gain is thought by many Men Godliness ; 
but Godliness is by the best Men esteemed 
Gain. 

Rule V. Obs. 1. — In like manner all 
Verbs commonly take an Adjective after thern^ 
which must agree with the Substantive before 
them^ m Case, Gender, and Number^ u e. 
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taken the 6ne has a Respect to, or Relation to 
the other. 

1 . The Dog who comes last, sometimes calch- 
clh the tired Hare. 

2. /, who come first, am praised ; but thou, 
wbo always comest last, art beaten. 

3. Hypocrites pray aloud, but the Right- 
eous (whose- Prayers are silent) are heard. 

4. Do not accustom thyself to drink Wine 
fasting. 

5. Man walketh upright, and beholdeth the 
Heavens ; and yet, for the most part, he mirid- 
etb earthly Things. 

Obs. I. An Adverb, that in English ends 
in ly, is often elegantly rendered by an Ad- 
jective in Latin* 

1. Good Boys learn diligently. 

2. A good Man dies willingly, because he 
hatb lived piously, 

Obs. II. An Adjective after a Verb of the 
Irtfinilive Mood, agrees also with the Sub- 
stantive that goeth before it, either expressed 
or understood* % 

X. I had rather be rich, than be so account- 
ed. 

. 2* The Poet says, that Anger is a short Mad- 
ness ; therefore it becomes us not to be pas- 
sionate. 

3. I know myself to be honest, though I know 
myself not to be rich. 
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denning, acquitting, admonishing* ■«"**- 
in<r, or oW like to them, will have a Gem- 
foe Case after them of the Crime, or Achon, 
whereof the Person is accused, and an Accu- 
sative of the Person accused, condemned, 
acquitted, &c/.—de cf inline, or the lite 
Noun, being understood* 

1. My Father accused me of Idleness, but 
my Mother, acquitted me of that Fault. 

2. The Men who were accused oj IMJh 
were acquitted of Murder. 

3 If you condemn another of Superstition, 
take care \eslyou yourself be condemned of Hr 

F< TKt is cenerous to admonish ingenuous 
Minds of 'their Errors, not bitterly, but mildly. 

5. He reminded me of negligence, and con- 
demned his Brother of too much ^ l gJ n f e ' 

6. Afflictions oftenpw* Men in Mind of Rett- 
irion f .'when their Infirmity reminds them cf 

Death. . ,. f 

7. One Scholar often accuses another of 
Wrong, when the Master condemns both of Idle- 
ness. 

Rule XXIII. Obs. 1.— The Genitive Case 
after these Verbs of accusing, condemning, 
&c. is often turned into an Ablative 'mtha 
Preposition, if the Fault be particular, as ly- 
ing, stealing, neglecting &c. and without a 
Preposition, if the Fault be general. 
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1. How unhappy is ray Station in Life \ I 
ttm accused of Lies by one "Friend, and of 
Tktft by another ! 

2. It is a base Thing to accuse any Man of 
n false Crime. 

• 3. I told my Father, that it was right to ad- 
monish thee of this Business. 

4. Most unhappy is he, who being admonish- 
ed of a Fault, negfects the Admonition, and 
tiates the Admonisher. > 

5. If you condemn me of one Crime , / shall 
"condemn you of many others. " 

6. Though most Men thought that he was 
innocent, he uas condemned cf many Crimes. 

WHEN these Words, utereme, nullus, al- 
ter, neuter, alius, aiiibo, or any Adjective of 
the Superlative Degree, come after Verbs of 
accusing, &c. they are always put in the Ab- 
lative Case. , 

1. Did the Mastor admonish the Scholars of 
Diligence in their Studies, or of Piety ? Of 
both. 

2. Of what Crime was your Brother convict- 
ed ? Of none. 

3. My Father's Servant was accused of 
Theft and Drunkenness, which he denied ; but 
his Lie? cleared him of n either. 

4. Was he accused of Theft and Drunken- 
ness ? Yes ; and of other Things. 

6. He was accused of Covetousne9S and 
Prodigality, but was acquitted of both. 
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6. That Man of no Integrity accused me of 
most grievous Things, 

7. A Mind conscious of Evil, wanteth not 
Witnesses ; it condemns ilseUoftke most heinous* 
Crimes. 

Rule XVI.— The Words, satago to ber 
busy about a thing, misereor, miseresco, to* 
pity, require a Genitive Case after them* 

1. Be not troublesome ; / am busy in «ijf 
own Jffiairs. 

2. Whilst you are busy about your own Con-* 
cernSy it behoves me not to neglect mine. 

3. Death pities none, neither rich nor poor. 

4. / pity your Brother, and am sorry for 
(miseresco) his folly. 

5. A merciful Judge will pity an Offender T 
even- whilst he punisheth his Offence. 

Rule XIX. — The Verbs reminiscor, me- 
mini, to remember, obliviscor to forget* re- 
cordor to call to mind, require a Genitive 
Case, by reason o/'memoriam, or some other 
' Substantive understood : They also take an 
Accusative Case, according to the general 
Rule (Verbs signifying actively, &c.) of 
putting a Noun answering the Question 
whom, ok what, in that Case, 

1. A penitent Man calls to mind (reminiscor) 
in Adversity the Sins which he committed, in 
his Prosperity. (Gen.} 
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2. It is pleasant to remember past Dangers. 
(Gen.) 

3. It is the Part of a wise Man to forget In- 
jures. (Gen) 

4. A good Man presently forgets Injuries, 
but always remembers Benefits, (Ace.) 

5* When /♦ recollect tbe many Kindnesses 
which my Friend hath conferred upon me, I 
cannot be ungrateful. (Ace.) 

Obs. When mem in i signifies to make men- 
tion of, it takes the Ablative Case after it, 
with the Preposition de. 

1. Your Father often made mention of your 
Brother, but never of you. 

2. You ought always to make mention of God 
humbly. and reverently. 

3. He never once spoke of (me mini) [your 
Sister, x 

Rule XXL and Obs. !• — 7%c Verb Po- 
tior, to gain, or enjoy, takes a Gem the, or 
an Ablative Case after it. 

1. It is more brave to conquer Passion by 
Reason, than to gain a City (Gen.) by Force. 

2. What good Man commits a wicked Ac* 
tion, that he may enjoy (Gen.) a Kingdom. 

3. If thou art willing to enjoy the Pleasure 
of the Morning, you ought to rise early. 

4* It is better not to obtain a Wish or De- 
tire, than not to use it rightly. 

1 
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1. Unless you help me with your Advice and 
Money also, f am ruined. 

2. Luxury pleaseth the Palate, but offends the 
Stomach. 

3. Nothing so hurt* (Iredo) me, an infirm 
Man, as cold and foggy Weather. 

4. The diligent Scholar delights not only his 
Master, but his Father and Mother. 

5. An honest Man will take care lest he hurt 
(offendo) another 9 s Credit, 

2. Rule XXV. — II. Verbs of competing 
govern an Accusative Case of the Person or 
Thing compared, and a Dative of that to 
which it is compared. 

1. We often cdmpare small Things with 
, great, but we cannot compare the Goods of For- 
tune to the Virtues of the Mind. 

2. Death is rightly compared to' Sleep, and 
Fortune to the Wind. 

3. The happiest Condition in Life, if it be 
compared to the Joys of Heaven, is miserable 
and unworthy our Pursuit. " 

Rule XXV. Obs. 1. — Sometimes the Ab- 
lative with the Preposition cam, and sdfcie- 
times the Accusative Case with the Preposi- 
tion ad, are used after the Verb to compare. 

I. It is ridiculous to compare the Pleasures 
of the Body with the Pleasures of Learning and 
Knowledge. 
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2. What is there in Life wbicb can be com- 
pared with Friendship ? 

3. If we compare the longest Life of Man 
with Eternity \ it will be found very short. 

4. It is absurd to compare a Dwarf to a Giant, 
or a Mole- hi 11 to a Mountain. 

5. The Violet is sweet, but if it be compared 
with the Rose, w bat is it ? 

3. Rule XXV.-r~The Verbs, to give, to 
restore, govern an Accusative of the Tiling 
given or returned, and a Dative of the Per* 
son to whom the Thing is given or restored. 

1. Justice, with equal Balance, allots t% 
every Man his own. 

2. The Strong easily give right Counsel to 
the Weak and the Healthy to the Sick. 

3. Qive not thyself to the Allurements of 
Pleasure, or the Inactivity of Sloth. 

4. (^ife has given nothing to Mortals without 
great Labor. 

5. The Incontinence of intemperate Youth 
by degrees transmits (tradit) a wasted Body to 
Old Age. 

(?, Whatever is gfaen to, the Poor, is out of 
the reach of (extra) Fortune. 

7. Render to C**ar the Things which are 
Cesar's, and to (Jod, the Things which area s 
God's, v • 

Obs* Sometimes these Verbs, to give, &c, 
have dffierent Constructions : as i 
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I present (dooo) you (Dat.) this Sword : or, 
1 present you (Ace.) with this Sword. 

4. Rule XXV. — Verbs signifying to 
promise, to owe, to pay, govern an Accusa- 
tive Case of the Thing promised, fyc. and a 
Dative of the Person to whom. promised, fyc. 

1. Promise no Man more thaD you are able 
to pay, and pay every Man what you have 
promised. 

2. Let no one be so presumptuous as to 
promise himself to-morrow's Light. 

3. 1 owe my cousin Money, but I shall pay 
tfiose Creditors first, whom I promised % 

4. I am indebted to that Man three Pounds, 
and I mWpqy him this Evening. 

5. VERBS of commanding, ruling, and 
telling, govern a Dative Case* 

1. He is not happy, unless he thinks him- 
self happy, who even commands the World, 

2. It is ordered, that every Man should com- 
mand himself wisely, and (hat Reason should com- 
mand the Soul. 

3. He is an unwelcome Friend, who hastily 
tells another bad News. 

4. He told this Story to my Enemy, who rela- 
ted it to my dearest Friend: this did me great 
Injury. 

5 He is wise, who says that only to any wif, 
which he fears not to say to all* 
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THESE Verbs are excepted, rego to rw/e, 
gliberno to govern, which require an Accusa* 
live Case ; also tempero and moderor, to 
rule,, which sometimes govern a Dative, and 
Tometimes ah Accusative Case. 

1. The Charioteer ruled the Horses with 
great Skill. 

2. How shall he govern a Family who is not 
able to govern himself? 

3. It is difficult to manage (tempero, .Dat.) 
the Rashness of Youth. 

4. So great was the Power of the Romans^ 
that they ruled (tempero, Ace us.) the World. 

5. It is a Sign of a great Mind to govern 
(moderor, Dat.) your Mind and Speech when 
you are angry. 

6. ft is not difficult to manage (moderor, 
Accus.) a Horse with a Bridle. 

6. Rule XV1L— Verbs signifying to 
trust, give credit to, or believe, govern a 
Dative Case* 

1. What Wonder is it that any one should 
fail, who trusts always to his, own Judgment I 

2. Let no one trust too much to Prosperity. 

3. If you confide in Wealthy you trust to ci y 
brittle Good. 

4. Believe not Fame: she is often a Liar, 
and feieneth many Things. , 

5. if you accustom yourself to tell Lies, no 
•ne will believe you when you speak truly. 
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7. Rule XVII. — Verbs qf complying 
with, and opposing, govern a Dative Case, 

1. We ought to obey God rather than Man; 
yet we ought to obey bur Superiors^ when their 
Commands are not contrary to the Divine 
Law. m 

2. Never obey the Will of another so far as to 
commit Sin. 

3. Let us not resist the Lams of our Country, 
but obey our Rulers. 

4. Yield to any Proposals which are just and 
mercifuj, but resist all which are unjust and 
cruel, 

8. Rule XVII. — Verbs of threatening, 
arid of being angry with, govern a Dative 
Case* 

1. Though he threaten? me, I will not so 
fear, as that I should forget my Duty. 

2. The Master justly threatens Scholars when 
they are idle. 

3. How foolish is it to be angry with those 
Things, which neither deserve nor perceive our 
Anger. 

. 4. Be ye angry with their Faults ; but detest 
not Men themselves. 

Rule XVII— I.— Tlte Verb sum, and its 
several Compounds, except possum, govern a 
Dative Case, when the Signs to or for are ex*. 
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pressed, or may be annexed to the Noun that 
follows. 

1. That which is enough for Nature, is it 
enough for Man ? 

2. The covetous Man is richer his Heir, but 
poor for himself. 

3. Refuse not to stand by (adesse) a Friend 
to Danger. 

4. He lives in vain, who neither firofits oth* 
ers, oor himself 

5. Strive to be 6efore (praeesse) others in Vlr* 
ttie, although you may be inferior to them in 
Dignity. 

6. Many Things are wanting to Poverty, bat 
to Covetousnen all things. 

7. There is in (ins urn) our Minds, a Desire 
of Knowledge, 

8. la it not manifest* that Men can very 
much profit or injure (obesse) Men ? 

Rule XVII— II and III.— Verbs com* 
pounded rciih these Adverbs, ben6, satis, 
male* ; also certain Verbs compounded with 
these Prepositions, prab, ad, con, sub, ante, 
post, ob, in, inter, for the most part govern a 
Dative Case, 

I- ADVERBS. 

Bene. 

♦ 

1. He does a Kindness to himself who does 
good to a poor Man* 
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2. Bless God for all Things, that in all 
Things he may bless thee. 

Satis. 

1. Cbuse rather to satisfy your own Con- 
science, than the Will of others. 

Male. 

1. The best Sort of Revenge is to do Good 
to him, who hath done 111 toy oik. 

2. Among the Jews, whosoever cursed God, 
or the King, or his Father or Mother, was given 
orer to Death. 

II. PREPOSITIONS. 

Pra. 

1. A good name excels Riches ; and very 
often Friend ship' is better than (praesto) Rela- 
tions. 

Ad. 

1 . The good Man takes (adscisco) to himself 
a good Companion. 

Con. 

1. Not all Things are agreeable (toovenio) ' 
to all Men. 

*Sub. 

1- We ought to help (subveoio) others as 
Qod helps us all. 
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2. Pliny says, My Fields lie under (subja- 
ceo) the Appenine Mountain in Tuscany. 

,. Jinte. 

1. An ambitious Prince prefers (ante potto) 
an unjust War to the most just Peace. 

2. Cicero out-went (antecedo) all others in 
Eloquence, and few* out-went (antecello) him in 
Diligence. 9 

Post. 

1 . Children are wont to postpone all Things 
to Play. 

Ob. 

t. He that objects any Thing to another , 
ought, not to wonder if something be objected to 
himself. 

In. 

\. A good Man envies (invideo) no one. 

2. He laid (impono) so great a Burden o& 
the common People , that they could scarce beat: 
it. 

Inter. . 

1. Evil ^Thoughts came between (intervenio) 
their good Desires. 

Super. 

1. He came upon (supervenio) the Enemy 
unawares. 
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Rule XVII. Obs. S.—Many of these 
Verbs often change the Dative into the Accu- 
sative Case. 

1. He that excels (praesto) others in Desert, 
ought also to excel them in Esteem. 

2. The Man that fndeth- (invenio) Wisdom, 
is richer than the greatest Prince. • 

3. He spoke (alJoquor) slightly to me t as if 
be had turned away bis Friendship from me. 

4. Solomon excelled all men in Wisdom. 

5. Kings* greedy of Glory, invade foreign 
Countries, and undergo Hardships, either that 
they may till their enemies, or help their Friends, 

tivht XVII— T. 1 " EST taken," &c— 
The Verb Est, having the Signification cf 
babeo, also other Tenses of the Verb sum, re- 
quire the Word that stands for the Nomina- 
tive Case in English* to be the dative in 
Latin ; and the Accusative in Epglish, to be 
the Nominative in. Latin* 

1. Ihaveno Money (i. e. There is no Mon- 
ey US nlc) rn my Pocket. 

2. I have many Books in my Library. 

3. As long as the sick Man hath Life % there is 
Rope. 

4 My Father hath a naughty Boy at Home. 

Observe, If sum be made by the Infinitive 
Moody the Nominative Case, according to the 
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preceding Examples, shall be turned into tht 
Accusative. 

1. I knew thou hast not Riches: (i. e.) I 
know that Riches are not to thee. 

2. Knowest thou not that Kings have great 
Power? 

THE Verb suppetit, when used for habeo, 
has likewise a Dative Case of the Person, 
and a Nominative Case of the Thing mention" 
■ed. 

1. It thou hast Plenty, be bountiful to the 
Poor. 

2. I receive a small Allowance only from my 
Parents ; but you have Money enough. 

Rule XXII, and Remark. " Two Da- 
tives," &c. — 77;* Verb sum, and several 
other Verbs, as, do, duco, verto, tribuo, ha- 
beor, &c take sometimes two Dative Cases 
after them: one of which is known by the 
usual Sign to, or for, preceding the Noun ; 
the other, by being usually the Nominative or 
Accusative Case, but by this Rule may be 
made the Dative Case also. 

1 . Letters arc a Remedy for Forgetfuhtcss. 

2. A valiant Citizen is a Defence to Ms 
Prince. 

3. Covetousness is a great Evil to Mm. 

4. J&illgive you my Cloak for a Pledge. 

* 
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5. Wilt thai be a Commendation to you, which 
you impute as a Fault to me? 

Sometimes these Datives, tibi, sibi, or mihr, 
are added for the better Elegance of the Ex- 
pression only* 

1 . Get your Supper, and I will get *my Din- 
ner. 

2. If no Dew falls, they the vfion (vescer) 
their own Juice. 



, IV. The Accusative Case after the 
Verb. 

Rule XVIII. — Verbs transitive (that is, 

when the Action of the Verb, whether Active, 

Deponent, or Common, passes on to the Noun 

following) have the Accusative Case after 

, them* 

1. In the Beginning, God created the Heaven 
and the Earth. 

2. Virtue firocurea and preserves Friendship, 
■ tut Vice produceth Quarrels. 

3. He sells his Liberty, who accepts a Kindness 
which he cannot requite. 

4. They who fear God r honour their Parents, 
tove their Neighbour, and obey their JSng, are 
beloved by good Men. 

5. The ignorant and concerted Man too often 
flandersM* Neighbour. 
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6. If you wiW/oUow wholesome Counsel, thou 
wilt learn better Manners. 

7. Shake off Sloth, lay aside Vanity and Pfay, 
nor suffer the Example of idle Boys to hinder 
your Diligence, 

Rule XVIII. Obs. 1. — Verbs Neuter may 
have an Accusative Case after them, when the 
Substantive that follows is of the same Signi* 
fication with the Verb* 

1. If thou art willing to Uve a happy Ufe % 
be endued with Virtue. 

2. He sleeps a long Sleep, who never wakes. 

3. I have served an honest Service, and now 
expect my Reward. 

Observe. This Accusative is sometimes 
changed into an Ablative } the Prepositions 
in, de, &c. being understood* — Obs. 1. Re- 
mark* t 

1 . He seemed to me to go the direct Way. 

2. I saw my Friend walking yesterday : lie 
died a sudden Death, as many others have died : , 
bow warily and righteously ought we therefore " 
to live ! 

Rule XVIII. Obs. 1. — Verbs Neuter 1 , as, 
oleo, sono, &c. may also have the Accusative 
Case after them {by the Figure called Syn- 
ecdoche) : quod, ad quod, or the like, being 
understood. 
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1. The Man whom I saw just now smelt of 
Perfumes. 

2. You smell so of rotten Afifllcs, that I can- 
not sit near you. 

3. Thy Voice sounds a Woman; surely thou 
art not a Man ! 

Rple XXVI, and Obs. — Verbs signifying 
to ask, to teach, to clothe, to conceal, to 
beseech, to instruct or advise, will have 
two Accusative Cases after them : the one of 
the Person asked, taught, fyc* the other of the 
Thing. 

1 . Ask not your Enemy a Kindness, lest be 
deny thee. 

2. To teach an Ass Letters, and a Fool Wis* 
dom, is almost the same Thing. 

3. It is difficult tounteach (dedoceo) a young 
Mm wrong Principles. 

4. Put you on your Cloak, and come along 
with me 

5. 1 treat my Children tenderly, and they 
hide (ceio) not their Faults from me. 

6. Never desire (obsecro) of a Friend any 
Thing unless what is just and honest. 

7. This I exhort- you : Qo well, and hope 
well. 

8. This I warn you : Listen not to those who 
tempt you to-'sin. 

9. When I forget my Duty, kindly remind 
me of it, 
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Observe I. Verbs of asking sometimes 
change the Accusative Case of the Person 
asked, into an Ablative with the Preposition. 
Obs. 2. 

1. Ask Pardon of your Mother, and she will 
conciliate your Father to you. 

2. I entreat this of thee: leave me not in that 
Man's Company. 

3. Religion demands this of you; Lire as 
you believe. . . „ 

Observe II. Verbs of Cloathtng, some- 
times change the Accusative into an Ablative 
or Dative Case* 

1. Rather put on the wretched Beggar your * 
own Garment, than strip (exuo) him of his. 

2. Disrobe yourself of Pride , and ciothe your* 
§tjf'wfh Humility, 

Rule XXVIII. — Verbs of this sort havt 
an Accusative Case after them in the Passive 
Voice also. 

1. Let God be asked Portion (poscor) by 
thee. 

2. We were advised of (adrooneor) many 
Things by our Friends. 

3. Some People are taught Temperance onljr 
by Want, 

JiX)UMS Appellative are commonly addei 
with a Preposition to Verbs of Motion. 
K2 
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1. When Romulus and Remus consulted the 
Aurur es, the one went to Mount Avent'me, and 
the other to Mount Palatine. 



V. The Ablative Case after the Verb. 

Rule XLIX. — All Verbs require. an Ab- 
lative Case of the N&un following, which be- 
tokens the Instrument wherewith, the Cause 
or Motive for which, and the Manner how 
a Thing, is to be done : whith Noun hath 
commonly the Signs with, by, or for, before 
it in English, but most commonly these Prep- 
ositions are not expressed in Latin. 

\. Dogs defend themselves with their Teeth, 
and Oxen with their Horns. . 

2. The primitive Christians overcame tbw 
cruel Persecutors, not with Arms, but by Pray" 
ers and Tears. 

3. Men are caught with Pleasure, as Fishes 
with a Hook. 

4. To filay at Ball is healthful, unless you 
play too vehemently, or too long. 

5. It is a fit Punishment for an envious Man, 
to fiine away at the Prosperity of his Neighbour. 

6. The Man tiers of Men. art changed 6y Ad* 
versity, as well as by Prosperity. 

7. The greatest Part of Men are destroyed 
by Pleasure. 

8. Brave Men fight not for the sake of Gain* 
but of Glory. 
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9. . He defended my Cause with the greatest 
Eloquence. 

10. It is better to dispatch Business with good 
Advice, than with great Speed. 

11. Divine Vengeance often comet tons with 
a slow, but always with assure Pace. 

12. Let us always worship God with a pure, 
sincere, and honest Mind. 

Observe I. Sometimes the Noun which ex» 
presses the Cause »Ay, or Manner how a 
Thing is done, is put in the Ablative Case 
with a K Preposition^ Rule xlix. Obs. K 

1. It seems an unworthy Thing, that one 
Man should suffer Punishment for (pn>) the 
Faults of another. 

2. He travelled with a great Retinue. 

Observe, II. Instead of an Ablative of 
the Cause> an Accusative is sometimes used 
with ob, or other Preposition, before the 
Noun. 

1. When Fools commit foolish Actions, they 
generally suffer for (ob) their Fotiy„ 

2. Good Men obey the Laws of their Country 
for (propter) a Love of Justice, and bad Men 
for Fear of Punishment. 

Rule XLVIH.— A Noun denotihgYtxc^ 
Rate, Value, after Verbs to buy, to sell, is 
worth, and th* like, will hate an Accusative 
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Case of the Thing .bought or sold, and an Ab- 
lative of the Price or Value. 

1. Every one will coodemo the Man who 
sells Ms Country for Gold. 

2. This Book, though small, cost me three 
Pounds. 

3. Not uncommonly a small Victory hath 
coat (sto) the Lives of many Men. 

4. He cannot boast of his Bargain, who buys 
short Pleasure with long Pain* 

Rule XLVIII. Obs. .2.— Adjectives of 
Price, or Value, are frequently put in the 
Ablative Case by themselves ; as, vili, pau- 
lo, minimo, raagno, nitnio, plurimo, dimidio, 
duplo ; the Substantive pretio being under- 
stood* 

1. Learning is valued at a low Bate by those 
Only whose Minds are not capable of Learning. 

2. He sells his Liberty fnr little, who gets 
only a few Words for it. 

3. He caB sell Goods very cheap, (minimo) 
who never pays for them. 

4. Many think that they sell not their Goods 
dear enough, unless they sell them for over- 
Vituch' 

5. An honest Man sells nothing to a Fool, 
though be might sell it to him for twice as much 
(duplo) as to another. 

6. That Horse cost too much by half, if yog 
gave twenty Pounds for it, , 
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Hule XLVI1T. IT. — These Genitive Cases, 
tanti, quanti, pluris, minoris, tantidem. &c. 
are also commonly put alone without Substan- 
tives. 

1. For how much will you sell that Horse ? 
For as much as I can get for him. 

2. How much cost those Sheep? Twenty 
Pounds and more. 

3. I sell not my Goods /or more than others : 
most commonly for lefts. m 

4. How much soever you boast of your Bar«i 
gain, I bought mine for just so much. 

Observe \. When the Substantive is ex- 
pressed with any of these Adjectives, they 
must be put in the Ablative Case ; pro, or 
the like Preposition, being understood* 

1. Health is easily lost, but the Recovery 
of it is bought at a great Price. 

2. He sold his Goods at a less Price than he 
bought them. 

3. In some Places you may sell your Wares 
at what Price you please (quantolibet fir.) 

Observe II. The Word valeo to be north, 
is often read with an Accusative Case, 

1. This House is worth a Talent of Q old. 

2. This Piece of Cloth is worth twenty SMI- 
lings : that which you bought is scarce v^~* k 
twelve* 
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Rule XXIV. — These . Genitives, flocci, 
nauci, nihili, pili, assis, hujus, teruncii, 
are added to Verbs of esteeming or regard- 
ing. 

1. lvalue not his Wisdom a Lock of Wool, 
who is not wise for himself. 

2. Learning is of great Value, though learn- 
ed Men are not cared a Farthing for by the ig- 
norant. 

Rule XX — XXVIL— Verbs of abound* 
ing, filling, loading, plenty, &c. and their 
Contraries, emptying, wanting* depriving, 
scarceness, &c. will have an Ablative Case 
after them. 

1. Men who abound with Wealth, are puffed 
up often with Pride. 

2. He whofbws (affluo) m Wealthy is not al- 
ways happy ; but be whose Mind is content 
with his Estate. * 

3. You may soon Jill the Hungry with Meat, 
but you can never./?// -a covetous Mind with 
Money. 

4. Though you love your Friend much, do 
not load (cumulo) him with superfluous Praises. 

5. Those whom wicked Men cannot oppress 
with Truth, they are wont to toad (dher&re) with 
Lies. 

6. Many abound with good Counsel for others, 
who yet want j^theuiseives. 
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7. Death/ws (exonero) Men/rom all Care, 
and all Fear. 

8. Happy is he, who, before his Death, can 
discharge his Conscience of all Guilt. 

9* Punishment and Chastisement ought to be 
without (careo) Reproach. 

10. A disease deprive* the Sick of Rett, and 
Care the cot etous Man of Sleep. . 

11. We ought to help those rather than oth- 
ers, who most twwtf(indigeo) Relief. 

12. He that spoils me qf my Reputation* does 
roe a greater Injury, than he who robs me of 
my Money : he may restore my Money, when 
he cannot repair my good Name. 

" Rule XX, " Obs. 1. — Some of these Verbs 
of &lling f emptying, &c. frequently govern 
a Genitive Case after them, by reason of the 
Substantive understood. 

1. A King may be rich in Slaves, and yet 
want (ego) Money. 

3. Nature decreed that one Man ehoutd stand 
in need (indigeo) of another. 

RtiLE XXT. — The Verbs, fungor, fruor, 
ator, with their Compounds perfungor. per- 
fruor, abator; also, vescor, mute, dignor, 
eommunico, supersedeo, lastor, glorior, gau- 
deo, numeror, and the Wee Verbs, will havt 
mn Mlalive Case after thenu 
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I. Let those who desire true Glory, discharge % 
all the offices of J u stice. 

$. Let hi in who desires to get Learning, dti- 
charge his duty Diligently. 

3. He is wise, who, when it is in bis Power 
to use a Victory, mshe* to enjoy Peace. 

4. The Good enjoy eternal Life in Heaven. 

5. Life glides away wjth a quick Foot, 
therefore it behoves us to use Time 

6. He certainly wants Judgment, who abu- 
seth learned Men and Books 

7. There are some Philosophers, who eat 
net (vescor) Fleth 

8. He changeth Joy for Sorrow, who changeth 
Peaces/for War. 

9. In a public School, he is thought vforthy of 
thefirat Place^ who is the most learned. 

10. I bid you always to partake of (comma- 
aico) my Table. 

II. When Entreaties cannot avail, forbear 
'(supersedeo), won? Words. 

12. Evil Men are glad of present Advantage: 
good Men rejoice in the Hope of the future, 
13.' The Fool glories in his Vices. 

14. The wise Manrejoiceth not in his Wealth : 
good Men delight in Equity and Justice. 

15. He who lives. righteously upon Earth, 
will be reckoned of (numerabitur) the Saints in 
Heaven. 



THE Verb rnereor, to deserve, if followed 
by ben$ well, malS ill, melius better, pejus 
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worse, or other Adverbs, requires an Mla~< 
tive Cafe after it, loath the Preposition de. 

1. Hedeserveth well of the Commonwealth, who 
leadetb her Annies to Victory. 

2. They who deserve ill of their Country, are 
unworthy the Name of Citizens. 

3. None deserve better of their Country, than 
they who save it : none worse, than they wt}o 
betray it. 

4. Sometimes they are honoured most, who 
deserve the worst of those who honour them. 

VERBS of receiving, being distant, and 
taking away, with of or from after them, 
sometimes makk the Noun following in the 
Dative Case* 

1. You may hear from others, by Report, 
many Things, few of which shall be true. 

2. It is a true Sign of Temperance to ab* 
slain from high-seasoned Meats. 

3. A true Friend will greatly differ (disto) 
from a faithless Parasite. 

4. Time and Absence take away (adirao) 
arie (from the Afflicted. 

Rule LXII. — A Noun or Pronoun St*6- 
stantive, joined with a Participle, not being 
the Nominative Case to the Verb, nor govern- 
ed by any other Word in the Sentence, shall 
he put in the Ablative Case absolute ; thart is, 
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depending upon itself only. The common 
Signs, denoting the Substantive, or Partici* 
pie, in English, are having been, being, afc 
ter, either expressed or understood* 

1. The Loss having been already sustained 
(acceptus), the Gate is shut too late. 

2. Thou shall condemn nobody, the Matter 
not having been heard. 

3. Shame being lost, all Virtue is lost.* 

4. After the Fire was extinguished, much 1 
Money was found in the Ruins. 

5. The King coming, the Enemy fled. 

6. Nothing is greater Happiness in Life than 
Friendship,. Virtue excepted. 

7. J being the Captain, you shall be safe j 
perhaps you may overcome your Enemies. 

8. Malice accusing, who can be innocent? 

9. They being absent, we could do nothing 
of (per) ourselves. 

10. The Country's Liberty being oppressed^ 
what can we now hope for ? 

11. Your Mind being known, I shall take 
care of all your Business as if it were my own r 

• even yourself being absent, 

13: Friendship being? taken away (sublaUis,) 
what Pleasure can there be in Life?. 

13, No guilty Matt is condemned, himsilf 
being Judge* 

14. Diligence being used (adhibitus), you 
may easily distinguish and discover a fawning 
Friend from the true.- 

16. It is ridiculous to attempt any thing, 
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Minerva being unwilling (as they hey) : that is, 
Nature opposing, or resisting, 

AX Ablative Case of the Part or Place aj- 
Jected, is added to Verbs signifying Affection, 

or Passion ; the. Preposition in being under- 
*si0od : the Accusative Case also is used by 

Poeteafter the like Verbs. 

1. / have a Pain [doleo] in my Head, but I 
dm not sick at Heart. 

2. Miserable is the Man that is sick (laboro) 
at the same time both of the Gout and Stone, 
or of the Tooth-ache and Colic. 

3. Not so great is the Torment of htm who 
is wounded (saucior) in Body, as of him who 
is wounded in Spirit. 

4. The Blackamoor it white in his Teeth, 
and black 'in his Hair and Body. 

Rule XVI. Obs. — Sometimes the Genu 
tive Case is used after these Verbs, which ex* 
press ihe Part affected ; clolore, gratia, cau* 
sa, or some such Word, being understood* 

1. He is always tormented [discrucior] in 
Mind, who is always doubting [pendeo] \n 
Mind. 

2. He is not well in Ids Wits (desipere men- 
tis) who prefers temporal to eternal Pleasures. 

3. / am troubled (discrucior) in Mind, be- 
tftiife I am going from home. 
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Construction of .Verbs Passive. 

RuleXXVIIL Obs. J and 2 Verbs of 

the Passive Voice require the Noun (express- 
ing the Agent or Doer of a Thing) that fol- 
lows them, to be put in the Ablative Case, 
with the Preposition a or ab before ; ant 
sometimes the Noun is also put in the Dative 
Case* 

I. The Ablative Case. 

1 . They who are commended by some, are 
discommended by others* 

2. Learning is not so much esteemed by wise 
Men, as it is slighted by Foots. 

3. He is miserable who is beloved by nobody. 

4. Faith is accounted by all Men the Founda- 
tion of true Religion. 

II. The Dative Case. 

1. Be silent : lam not heard by any one. 

2. When the Preacher is understood by none, 
he can profit none. 

3. Thieves follow their Business in the Night, 
and are not seen by anyone ; honest Me© in4be 
Day, and are seen by every one. 

Observe. The Participles of Verbs Pcw- 
sive will rather have a Dative Case of the 
Agent or Doer, than an Ablative* 

1. I had rather be approved of by one good 
Man, than by many ba<k 
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2. A Secret* known by a Friend, ought to be 
concealed from others. 

3. Ad Echo, never seen by any one, is 
^ieard by all. 

4. A Fault notedly none, is lost in the Eye 
^ofMan, but not in the Eye of God. 

Rule XXVIIL— All Mum (except the 
Agent or Doer of an Action) are put in the 
same Case after Verbs Passive, as after 
Verbs Active, 

1. Unless you are untaught those Manners 
by me, you will be deprived of your Office. 

2. The best Men are loaded with the basest 
Calumny. 

3. These Things were promised by roe to 
you, and / shall carefqlly observe them- 

4. Virtue, in all Places, and by all Men, is 
esteemed at a high Rate. 

THESE Verbs Muter, vapulo to be beat- 
en, veneo to be sold, liceo to be prized, exulo 
to be banished, fio to be made or done, having 
a Passive Signification, will have an Ablative 
Case of the Agent or Doer after them, like 
Verbs Passive, with the Preposition a, or ab j 
and sometimes a Dative Case, 

1 . The Boy is beaten deservedly by hit Mas- 
ter, who come? late to School, and neglects bis 
Business. 

x-2 
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3. For a Man to be so changed with Love ! 
Tou wilt scarce think bim to be the same Man- 



Construction of Gerunds and Supines. 

Rule XXXI. — Gerunds and Supines gol- 
em the same Cases after them y as the Verbs 
from which they are formed. 

1. Parents are fond of seeing their Children 
after a short Absence. -> 

2. By giving Money to the Needy, you will 
accept Praise and a sure Reward. 

3. 0oys ought not to be idle, when I bey are 
sent to School to get Learning. 

4. He that comes to see a Play, perchance 
may find himself in the Scene. 

I. GERUNDS. 

Rule XXXII — II* Participles Active end- 
ing in ing, and having the Word of before* 
them ; also the Infinitive Mood of Words 
before them ; also the Infinitive Mood of 
Words after Substantives signifying the End, 
Desire, Love, Time, Occasion, Leave, 
Power, Hope, &c. also Adjectives express- 
ing Desire of, Krfcwledge of* &c. are ren- 
dered in Latin by the Gerund in di, which 
Gerund has the 1 Construction of the Genitive 
Case, 
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I.* Great is (he Force of speaking , when he 
Ibat speaks is a wise and honest Man. 

2. To different Men are different Ways of 
living, 

3. The proper Time of studying is tb* Morn- 
ing. 

4. Some love a lofty kind of speaking, some 
alow, and other* a mean (temperatum). 

b. No Man can give another a License of 
sinning. 

6. A Christian, who hath a stedfast Hope of 
living for ever, will never be angry at Divine 
Providence. , 

7. He (who) is skilful in speaking, may be 
ignorant in writing. 

8. My Father hath bought many Books for 
jne, because I was always desirous' of reading, 

9. He is worthy to be a Captain of Soldiers, 
*rho is skilful (gnarus) of ordering an Army. 

- 10. Happy is (hat ignorance, when the 

Mind is ignorant of doing an injury. 

• * 

Observe. The Infinitive Mood is some* 
times used instead of the Gerund in di. 

1. It is time for you to rise when the Sun 
rises, if yon wish to enjoy the Morning Dew. 

2. He was the oirfy one of all the Company 
who was skilful in singing. 

Rule XXXII — IV — V. — Participles end- 
ing in ing, with in, from, with, for, or by, 
before them, are tendered in Latin by the 
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Gerund in do, which has the same Construc- 
tion as an Ablative Case, and is governed by 
the Prepositions a, ab, de, e, ex, in, cum,, 
pro, although these are not always express- 
ed : Also Gerunds ending in dutn have the 
same Construction as the Accusative Case y 
and have in like Manner the Prepositions ad, 
ob, propter, inter, ante, before them. 

I. Gerunds in do. 

1. Greater Honor is got from (e) sufferings 
than from revenging Injuries. 

2. Idle Boys are soon deterred from (a) 
/earning. 

3. By singing, you will learn to sing j an£ 
by praying, to pray. 

4. By endeavouring* Indusjry surmounts 
many Things which are difficult. 

5. You cannot be more tired with readings 
than I am with writing Examples. # 

6. I vyrfl not go : I am already weary with 
walking* 

II. Gerunds in dum. 

1. Riches are desired for (ad) the enjoying 
(perfruor) Pleasures. 

2. It frequently happens that Men suffer ill 
for (ob) doing well. 

. 3. He travelled to (propter) redeem Slaves 
from Captivity. 

4. Boys in School ought always to be atten- 
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\iv& in time of (inter) teaching, and ready to 
Aear tbe Master. ' 

5. Some Horses are very unruly before they 
me broke (domandum). 

Ru&E XXII. Obs. 1, — When a Necessity 
is expressed by must, or ought, the Gerund 
tndum has not a Preposition before it, but 
may be turned by the Verb est impersonally 
Xtfler it, and the Person which in English 
seems to be the Nominative Case is put in the 
Dative. 

1. I must go hence, and all Men must die. 

2. In this Life we must labor, that in tbe next 
Life we may rest. 

3. In whatever Manner you lead your Life, 
I must live well. 

4. He ought to watch diligently, who desires 
to conquer his Enemies. 

Obs. The Dative Case is sometimes not 
expressed. 

I. We must resist Passion, and not be very 
angry with our Enemies. 

Rule XXXVL— Gerunds may also be 
turned into Nouns Adjective, and agree with 
their Substantives in Gender, Number, and 
Case* 

1. To a good Man there is always Pleasure 
in relieving (sublevandus) the Poor and Needy. 
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2. He* is always restless, and too anxious in 
•increasing his Estate. 

II. SUPINES, 

Rule XXXVII. — The Siipine in urn «>m- 
fies actively, and may be used after a Verb' 
or Participle of Motion, or moving to a PIace r 
instead of the Infinitive Mood. 

h Boys go to Cbcircb to hear Sermons* but 
seldom attend to the Preacher a* they ought. 

2. I went yesterday to Windsor, to see ory 
Sitter. 

3*. I enquired for you last Night, but yoir 
had gone to walk in the Green Park. 

Rule XXXVIII. — The Supine in u signi- 
fies passively ', and is put after Nouns Adjw~ 
live. 

1. Parents are mrthy to be reproached^ wiio* 
indulge their Children too much. 

2. The Physician ordered me always to eat 
Meat easy to be digested. 

3. Proceed : the Story is easy to 6e laid. 

Observe*- The first Supine in Verbs Neu- 
ter with iri, (the future Tense of the Infini- 
tive Mood,) has a Passive Signification* 

1. Boys come not to School to be beaten, 
and yet many, unless they be beaten, ate un- 
willing to learn* 
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Construction of Nouns of Time and 
Place. 

I. Of TIME. 

Rule LVI. — Nouns which betoken apart 
of Time, as, io the Day Time, Night Time, 
the Morning, the Evening, &c. and answer 
to the Question, When I are commonly put 
in the Ablative Case; a, ab, or other Pre- 
position, being understood. 

1. He that refuses to work in His Youth, 
will be poor in ha Old Age, 

2. Few Men are like themselves- at oil 
Times : no one is wise at all Hours. 

3. He that designs to undertake a Journey 
at six of the clock (r. e. the sixth Hour),, ought 
to rise'at^ra (i. e. the fifth Howry. 

4* The Opportunity which may be given- 
this Hour, you may seek in vain the next ; use 
Time therefore wfiile it rs lawfuL 

5. Wicked Men carry a Witness in thejv 
Breast Night and Day* 

6. Let the Ground and Ploughman- rest upon 
a HohfDay. 

7. The Rain, which now foils, would not be 
acceptable in Harvegt~Time. 

8. As Swallows in Summer Time, so false 
Friends are present an the serene Time .of Life y 
but in the Winter of Fortune they fly away. 
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9. They who resolve to be good next Week, 
and to amend their Lives next Year, seem t* 
mock God, and to delude their own Souls. 

Rule LVI. 1[ — But those Nouns that be- 
token a Continuance, or Duration of Time, 
and answer to the Question, How long? are 
commonly put in the Accusative Case, being 
governed of ad, per, or other Preposition, 
understood* 

1. Every Man, tbo' old, thinks that he may 
live another Year* 

2. My Brother has been six Years in the 
University. 

3. The covetous Man is never at rest, Day 
nor Night, 

4. A Boy that loiters a whole Week, becom- 
eth idle afterwards. 

5. They that continue many Years in Mise- 
ry, at last find Deliverance. 

6. My Son is twenty Years old (natus) to- 
day. 

Rule LVI. Obs. 2. — Nouns of Time are 
sometimes used with Prepositions in different 
Cases. 

1. Fie is a provident Man, whom Prosperity 
lays up against Adversity. 

2. I lend you this Book for (in) a Month 
only* 

3. I studied that Speech for (per) three 
Days, yet could not repeat it by heart (memori* 
ter). 
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~4. If you promise your Friend a Kindness 
mgainst (in) next Week, defer it not 'till (ad) 
next Year. 

II. Of PLACE. 

Rule LV. — Nouns betokening the Space 
of one Place from another, or the Length, 
or Breadth of a Place, coming after a Verb, 
may be rendered in Latin by the Accusative 
or Ablative Case. 

1. My Father's House in Essex is twelve 
Miles distant from London. 

2. On that Day we travelled through a Val- 
ley, which was three Miles long. 

3. Boys ought not to go more than three or 
four feet deep, into the Water, when they learn 

to swim. 

4. London is distant from Edinburgh four 
hundred Miles. 

5. We went from hence to Salisbury, which 
was two Days Journey (Abl.) o^(biduodUtare), 

III. Names of Places. 

Rule L.— The Name of a City or Town, 
in which any Thing is done, following a 
Verb with at or in before the Noun, if it be 
of* the first or second Declension, and of the 
Singular Number, must be put in^ the Geni- 
tive Case ; in urbe, in oppido, or other Word y 
being understood. 
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1. Lucretius was bora at Rome, and or a do* 
Me Fatuity. Lucan was bora at Corduba in 
Spain, 

3. I lived a whole year at Barcelona in Sftaht; 
but I bad ratter spend my Time at Oxford, or 
Cambridge, than live idle in a foreign Land. 

3. To live in London in Summer-time, is 
fery disagreeable to me. 

4. Your Friend died at York last Year. 

Rule LHI, and Obs. 1. — Tfiese Genu 
tive Cases, humi on the ground, domi at 
home, militias in war, belli in war, are also 
used in tike manner with the former Rule. 

- 1. Do you wonder that he caught Cold? 
He lay ufim the Ground and slept after a great 
Rain. 

i. It is grievous, when a Master can speak 
nothing at home, but his Servant tells it abroad. 

3. A good Citizen will promote the Com- 
monwealth by all means, both at home and in 
War. 

4. No Soldier is like to him, who is trained 
up from his Youth in War. v 

Rule L. f . — If the Name of a City or 
Town be of the Plural Number only, or of 
the third Declension, it shall be put in the 
Ablative Case. 

1. The most famous University in Greece 
was at Athene. 
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9. I know net where he was born, but he 
studied at Paris. 

3. Ovid was born at Sulmo, ninety Miles 
from Rome* 

4» I am so inconstant, that when C am at 
Rome, I love Tibwt ; and when at Tibur % Rome. 

&4 In my Old Age, 1 should rather live at 
Lacedttmortj because all Men there reverence 
Old Age. 

-Rules LI, and LIV. — The Name of*a 
City or Town is commonly set after Verbs 
fif Motion in the Accusative Case, without a 
Preposition; the Name of a Country or 
Kingdom, with a Preposition. 

1. CatOy after the Battle of PharaaUa, fled to 
UHca) a City of Africa. 

2. Scholars go from School to Cambridge^ or 
Oxford, where they study the liberal Arts. 

3. I went a young Soldier (tiro) to Cafiua, 
and five Years after to Tarentum. 

4. Three Years ago (abhincj I went to Hoi* 
land and France^ but thaU never go to Italy, 

Rule LI II. — Domus home, and rus the 
Country, are also used without Prepositions^, 
like Names of Towns and Cities* 

1. You may go home ', but I will go into tie 
Country. 

2. Go you home, and as sooa as my Business 
is done, 1 also will return home, 

* 2 
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3. After the Feast of £a*ter (Pascha) 1 will 
£0 ifpto the Country* 

Rule L1I. — The Name of a Place, after 
Verbs signifying Motion from a. Place, is 
commonly put in the Ablative Case, mthout 
4t Preposition* 

1. I have not received any Letters from 
Rome* these six Weeks, 

2. My Father went from London yesterday, 
and ordered me, when he wentjrom home, to 
•tay here 'till he returned out of the Country, 

3. I aqa Beat for from home. 

VERBS IMPERSONAL. 

Rvw XXIX. Exc. i: H,— These Infer, 
sonak, interest and refert, have a Genitive 
Vase after them of all casual Words, except 
Pronouns Possessive, 

1. it concerns all Men to act honestly. 

2. ft concerns Boys to avoid evil Company ; 
which is more hurtful to the Miad, than the 
worst Disease to the Body. 

3. It behoves every Man toiceep a conscience 
void of Offence, both towards God and towards 
Jfan, 

4. It afifiertaim not to Man on Earth, to 
£ftow all Things which God shall appoint ia 
Heaven. 
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5. It concerns the Republic, who arc the In- 
structors of Youth, and what are their instruc- 
tions. 

6. It imparts alt Men, that all should live in 
Peace and Concord. 

Observe. If these impersonate are follow 
ed in English by the Pronouns me, thee, 
him, us, you, our, your, or whom, these 
Pronouns mpst be rendered in Latin by tht 
Ablative Case, mea, tua, sua, nostra, vestra, 
cuja ; the Substantive re, or gratia, being 
understood ; as, mea, refert, it concerns me. 

Note, Some Grammarians think these 
Pronouns, mea, &c. are rather the Accusa- 
tive Case Plural, and agree with negotia wn- 
derstood. Exc. 1. 1T. 

1 . It concerns me that this Business be finish- 
ed immediately. 

2. It concern* not me, what you, or others 
say, in your own House. 

3. It concerns you, who are a Father, that 
your Children be brought up virtuously. 

4. It concerns not him, whether you are rich 
or poor, since he is not to be your Heir. 

5. It concerns not us, if we do our Duty, 
whether other Men do their Duty or not. 

6. It concerns them, who are Judges, «ot to 
believe an Accusation rashly. 

7. He alone took care of that Business, wha 
(euja) was interested in it. 
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Rult XXIX. Exc. 1. Obs. 2 These 

Genitives, tanti *0 much, quanti how much, 
magoi much, parvi /itt/r, quanticuoque Aov 
much soever, tantidem just so much, are 
joined to these Impersonal*, without express- 
ing the Substantive to which they belong* 

1. Of so great Concern it is for every man to 
know himself, that he who knows not himself is 
a Fool. 

2. Frugality would be more esteemed, if it 
Here known of how great concern it is for every 
one to be thrifty. 

3. Think it not of little concern to thee, that 
you please the Master ; for it is of great Impor- 
tance to you. 

4. I shall go to London on Monday next, how 
much soever it is to my Inter eat to be in the 
Couptry, 

Rule XX I X. — Verbs Impersonal, as ac- 
.cidit, certum est, placet, displicet, dolet, 
expedit, liquet, libet, licet, vacat for otiuro 
est, &c. also Compound Verbs t contingit, 
conducit, benefit, superest, &c. govern a 
Dative Case of the Word in the Sentence that 
takes to or for before it, either expressed or 
understood* 

I. They are very fortunate ; it always hap* 
'hem as they wish, 
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3. If ft pleases you, we will walk in the 
Grove this Evening. % . 

5. It displeaseth a good Man to Bead away 
the poor from bis Door. 

4. It grieves me that I have offended so good 
a Father. 

6. It is expedient for us to obey the Laws. 

6. It is clear to me that you are mistaken. 

7. It liketh (libet) not a good Man to be- 
wail his Misfortunes, but to be content with 
his State, and hope for better Things. 

8. No Men may (licet) sin. 

9. I am at leisure (vacat) now to walk with 
you. 

10. It is manifest (patet) to Astronomers, 
that the Sun stands still, and the Earth moves 
(tnoveri) round it. 

11./* is not every Man's Fortune (conttngit) 
to be rich and prosperous in this World. 

12. It conduceth much to your Praise, that 
you are not self-conceited. 

13. It is well for (benefit) a Kingdom, whet 
a good King reignetn. 

14. To him it remaineth (superest) that he 
is able to defend himself. 

Observe 4 that Impersonate put transit 
tively (that is, that pass* on to the Noun fol- 
lowing) take the Accusative Case after them ; 
as, juval, delectat, oportet, decet, and its 
Compounds, addecet, condecet, dedecet. 

1. It delights me, that Learning and good 
Manners flourish in our School, 
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f. It Mights him to study, and it dhgrvttii 
(dedecet) you to be idle. 

3. It behoves (oportet) every one to go te 
Cburch when the Bell rings. 

4. It becomes a young Man to be modest ii 
bis Behaviour, and courteous to all. 

5. It well becometh (condecet) young Men to 
reverence their Elders. 

Rule XXIX. Exc. 3. Obs. 3. Note— 
The Particle to, after these Impersonal*, at- 
tinet, pertinet, spectat, is rendered in Latin 
t>y the Preposition ad, with an Accusatizt 
Case. 

I. // does not belong tome to look after your 
Books, who did not lose then. 

3. When the Dog barketh, it appertains to 
tie Shepherd to look for the Thief or the VYotf 

3. It is of Concernment (spectat) to all Aft* 
to live uprightly in this present Life, that they 
•jay enjoy everlasting Happiness in the future. 

Rule XXIX. Exc. 2. — These Imperson- 
al s, poenitet, taedet, miserescit, pudet, pi- 
get, take the Accusative Case after them of 
the Person who pities, <^c. and a Genitive of 
the Thing or Person ashamed, pitied, &c. 

1. / pity you, who have been so lavish of 
your Money ; and it will hereafter repent thee 
Of thy Prodigality. 
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2. We stjr we are weary of Life y yet should 
not be *orry perhaps to live an hundred Year* 

3. He is ashamed of the Fact, and pities him*' 
self, that he has made so good a Friend am 
Enemy. 

4. / apt ashamed and sorry for my Brother, 
when 1 see how little his Labor has prospered. 

Rule XXVIII. Obs. 4 — When a Deed 
is signified to be done, the Verb (being Neu- 
ter) may be changed into the Impersonal of 
the Passive Voice, and the Nominative Case 
be put in the Ablative with a Preposition* 

1. We disputed (i. «J It was disputed by us) 
earnestly on both sides. , 

2. Notwithstanding we gained the Victory, 
the Enemy fought (i. e. it was fought by the 
Enemy) resolutely. 

3. There is no safe standing for me (i. e. It 
is not safely stood by me) on the Bank of a Riv- 
er, because I am apt to be giddy. 

4. They wept (i. e. It was wept by them) 
bitterly, when they laid their aged Father in 
the Grave* 



Construction of Participles. 

Rule XXXI. — Participles govern the Cas- 
es of those Verbs from which they are deriv- 
ed. 
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1. You will sometimes find a Mao accusing 
torn* ofSediUon y and others of Treason, being 
himself accused by others of Lying and Perju- 

3. Give the. Praise due to Virtue ; and let 
Men remember the Punishment prepared for the 
Wicked. 

3. Putting another in Mind of (admoneo) 
his Duty ,* so do it* as not forgetting your owr* 

4. Having done (functus) your Duty, expect 
jour Reward. 

5. I have seen the same Action commended 
by some, and blamed by others. 

RctE XXXI. Obs. 1. — Participles of the 
Passive Voice, especially if they end in dus, 
more usually take the Dative Case after 
them* 

1. I repeated Verses long since written by 
me. 

2. He alone remains unsatisfied, and be is 
to be prevailed on by me. 

3. Hinder me not ; for many Letter^ are to 
be written by tne to-day. 

Rule X. Obs. t. — Participles, token they 
are made Nouns, are called Participials, an& 
take a Genitive Case after them. 

h He that is unexperienced in Medicines, 
ought not to profess himself a Physician. 
2. Some Generals axe studious of Peace, al- 
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.though tbejr are brave, and not unskilful in 
War. 

3. Men impatient of Injuries often sin by 
seeking Revenge. 

4. He that i$ /ovts& (profusus) 0/ Ars Gold, is 
to be blamed ; but the covetous Man is to be ab- 
horred. 

Rule XXXI. Obs. J.— These Participi* 
oh, exosus hating, perosus abhorring, per- 
taesus tveary 0/", having an Active Signified* 
Jion, require the Accusative Case after them* 

1. Hating the Cruelty of those Barbarians, he 
was weary of Life. 

2. Thieves, abhorring the Light, hide them- 
selves in the Day -time. 

3. Sleep is most pleasant to him, who is 
aweary ofLqbor. 

EXOSUS and perosus, having a passive 
Signification, govern a Dative Case. 

1. A learned Man is hated by Foots only, and 
a good Man is hated by Knaves* 

2. A just Judge, hating Bribes and CoveN 
ousness, is abhorred by those, whose Guilt 
prompts them to avoid the Stroke of punish- 
ment. 

Rule XIII. " Also natus," &c— -The 
Participles, natus, prognatus, satus, cretus, 
crcatus, ortus, editus, talc? the Ablative Cmse 

N 
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after them, and frequently without a Prepo- 
sition* 

1. Children bom of brave and noble Parents, 
ought not to- disgrace their Family by mean 
and ignoble Actions. 

' 2. A Boy born (prognatus) of floor sod hon- 
est Parents, if he be good, is more, honourable, 
than he that is wicked, though he be sprung 
(editus) from the richest Man. 

3. Marcus Tullius Cicero y the Roman Orator, 
was born (ortus) of an obscure Family. 

4. Jjax thought it a Disgrace to him, that 
Ulysses, descended (creatus)^^ the race of Sis* 
yflhitS) should be compared to himself. 



Construction of Adverbs. 

Rule XL. Obs. 3. — These Adverbs, en 
and ecce, signifying to shew, or take notice 
of, take frequently a Nominative Case after 
them, and sometimes an Accusative. 

1. A Nominative. 

1. Loathe Crime ! Lo % the Cause I a Fugitive 
accuseth bis King, a Servant bis Master! 
. 2. Behold the wonderful Love of God toward 
Sinners ! When it repents them of their Sin, 
be forgive th them/ 
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2. An Accusative. 

1 . Behold a miserable Man /If Sorrow be the 
greatest Esil, he may be called most miserable. 

2. I heard that you called me : Behold me / 

EN and ecce, denoting scorn, blame, or 
upbraiding, take always the Accusative Can 
after than* 

1. Behold that ungrateful Man / I saved his 
Life, and he seeks my Death. 

2. See that Man / He hurls the Reputation 
of his Neighbour, which is a certain Sign, of a 
base Mind. 

3. Lo % the great Folly of young Men, who 
love Play in preference to Learning ! 

Rule XL. — Certain Adverbs of Place, 
Time, and Quantity, take a Genitive Case 
of the Noun that follows them. 

I. O/Tlace ; <*« ubi, ubiatn, zohere; nus- 
qua m nowhere^ ed thither ^ longe far, que 
w father* 

1 . Where in the World (quo terrarum) went 
my Father ? Where (ubinam gentium) shall I 
seek him ? 

2. 1 have travelled far and near, but can 
find my Brother no where (nusqu am loci). 

3. No one knows to what ftart of the Earth 
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the Swallow goes in the Winter-time, and the 
Woodcock in the Summer. 

4. Begin at that Place (eo loci) where you 
left off, and go on to that Place, where the his- 
tory ends. • • 

5. My Friends are Jar off (longe gentium). 

II. Of Time 5 as nunc now, tunc, turn, 
then, interea in the mean time, pridie the 
Day before, postridie the Day after, &c. 

1. Formerly they bred up Children with 
great Severity ; but nowadays (nunc die rum) 
they breed them up with too much Indulgence. 

2. You blame me because 1 came not ; but 
at that Time I was very busy. 

3. Though you a long while endeavouredto 
conceal yourself; yet in the mean time (interea 
loci) 1 knew your Abode. 

4. 1 came to. my Father's House the Day 
before the Day you mentioned, and the Day af- 
ter I went to London, 

III. Of Quantity ; as parden little, satis 
enough, abunde abundantly, &c. 

1. In much Talk there is frequently little 
JRtasmu and sometimes much Sin. 

£. There was Time enough for speaking, and 
Mfaquence enough to attract Hearers. 

3. We collected Abundance of Riches, which 
often lea^l Men into Pride and Extravagance. 

4. He was carried to that height (eo). of Im- 
pudence, that he defitd the Admonition of nil 
Barents, 
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Rule XLL — Some Adverbs will have the 
same Case as the Nouns from whence they 
are derived, 

1. To live agreeably (convenienter) to Na- 
ture, means nothing else, than always to agree 
with Virtue. 

2. He lives not profitably to himself who lives 
unprofitably to his Country. 

3. Many Scholars speak well, but my Friend 
speaks the most elegantly of all. 

AI) VERBS of diversity, or variety, as 
aliter and secus otherwise ; as also these two 
Prepositions, ante before, post after, ore 
often joined to the Ablative Cases paulo, 
multo, &c. 

1. He soon perceived that the Cause would 
be finished much otherwise (multo aliter) than 
be at first expected. 

2. The Arguments were the same on both 
sides, but divided a Utile otherwise (paulo se- 
cus) by me than by him. 

3. As they say, the Swan sings a little before 
ber Death; I believe as much before as after 
(quantp post). 

4. Concerning this Business it will appear 
ahttU while heme (paulo post) wfyat are my 
Thoughts. 

k a 
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Role XL, Obs. 1. "Some add," &c— 
Instar like /e, or, as big as, ergo for the 
sake of , when taken for Adverbs, have a 
Genitive Case after them. 

1. They built lately at Woolwich the Royal 
George, a Ship as big as a Castle. 

S. My Friend invited many to Dinner, but 
We came for Ma soke only. 



Construction of Conjunctions. 

Rule LVIII, and Obs. 1, — Conjunctions 
join Nouns in the like Cases, and Verbs in 
the same Moods and Tenses* 

1. Religion is the Foundation and Support 
of Morality. 

2. A quick Death, or a joyful Victory, fre- 
quently happens in Battle. 

3. Your Affairs are so distracted, that, as 
you write, they have neither Head nor Feet. 

4. Nothing is so convenient for Adversity, 
or Prosperity, as Friendship. 

5. Young Men fall into Diseases more readi- 
ly than old Men. 

6. He denies any Man to be wise, -unless the 
good Man. 

7. I will learn and study to do whatever my 
Master commanded). 
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8. You will find no part of the Common- 
wealth which is not broken or weakened by 
Bribery or Self-interest. <■ 

9. This Weather is quite agreeable, it nei- 
ther freezes nor thaws. 

Rule LVIII. Obs. 2. — Sometimes the 
Sense of the Construction requires ftie 
Nouns to be put in different Cases and Num- 
bers, and the Verbs in different Moods and 
Tenses. 

1. The Roman Youth studied either at Rome 
or at Athens. 

2. I yesterday bought a Horse for Fifteen 
Pounds and more. 

3. Drunkards are to be accused not only of 
Prodi gality y or of Folly, but of both. 

4. Honesty » frequently firaised^md at the 
game time starves- 

5. Corn was sold dear last Week, and yullbe 
sold dearer the next, if the Drought continues. 

Rule LXI. Obs, 3. — The Conjunction 
qmtri'than, is often understood after ampli- 
us, or plus, more^ also after minus Itss : 
and the Substantive that follow* is put in the 
Accusative Case* 

1. At that day more titan two thousand were 
slain, nor less Hum four thousand Were my Pris- 
oners. • 4 

2. My Brother staid in the Country above 
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(more than) five Week*, before be returned to 
School. 

Rule LX. Obs, 1. — The Conjunctions, 
ne, an, num, whether, being put doubtfully, 
or indefinitely, require (he Subjunctive Mood 
after them. 

1. Some Men doubt, whether it be honest or 
base, to put off bad Money received. 

2. I know not whether I ought to brag of 
these Things or not: 

3. I went yesterday to Oxford, to see wheth* 
er my Friend had returned to College. 

Observe. Ne, an, num, m a Question, 
talce the indicative Mood of the Verb that fol- 
lows* 

I. See you not (ne) yet your Folly and 

Wickedness ? ' 

3. h any living so wretched as II 

3. Tell me ; /« yoor Father in the Coon- 

try? 

Rule LX. Obs# 3. — The Conjunction 
dum, for dummodo to that, .and quousqne 
until, requires a Subjunctive Mood aftet tt. 

1. I regard not the Trouble, «o that I benefit 
my Friend. 

2. He will not return homo until the Cam* 
paign be ended, 
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QUI, when it has the force of quia, and 
signifies the cause why, lias ft Subjunctive 
Mood after it, 

1. .You was a Fool for grxring credit to (qui 
credas) those Letters* 

2. It certainly was great Folly to trust that 
Man, who had deceived you twice before. 

Rule LX. Obs. 2. — The Conjunction ut, 
when used far postquam after that, sicut as 
soon as, and quomodo how, takes the Indic- 
ative Mood after it* 

1. When I left the City, I wrote to you every 
Day. 

2. Just as he was in the Crowd) he drew bis 
Sword. 

3. Observe, T pray, how he came upon me in 
the very nick of Time. 

Observe [Obs. 3. Rule LX.] Ut, signi* 
ffing that and although requires a Subjunc^ 
tive Mood after it. 

1. It is the Office of Justice, that no one dp 
an Injury to another. 

5. Though Power he wanting, yet the WUl is 
to be commended. 

Rule LX. Obs. 1. — Lastly, let it be 
noted that ail Words put indefinitely, as 
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quis who, quantus how great, quotus how 
many, require the Subjunctive Mood after 
them* * 

1. Little did. I think, to whom I sent that 
Message. 

2. How great he appears in bis own Conceit, 
while others disregard biu). 

3. How many Reapers come from distant 
Countries in Harvest-time. 



Construction of Prepositions. 

Rule XLIV. Obs. 3.— The Ablatht 
Case is often governed of a Preposition un- 
derstood. 

1. A good Master is instead of a Parent. 

2. I live in the Country , and remain for the 
most part in my House. 

3. Your Condition is most desirable, who 
are happy in Children of so great Virtue. 

4. Vice often deceives us under the shape gf 
Virtue. 

5. Time consists of three Parts; the past, 
present, and future. 

6. Whilst these offend with Darts, those de- 
fend themselves with Stones. 

7. A stout and wise Man is good in Peace, 
and belter in War. 
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Rule XLV.— .4 Preposition compounded 
with a Verb, sometimes governs (he same 
Case which it governed when not in Compo- 
sition* 

1. When David had killed the Giant, he cut 
y °ff (abscindo) his head./rowi his Shoulder*. 

2. When / had kept myself (abstineo) two 
Days from Meat, suddenly ihe Fever left roe. 

3. It is aa easy Thing for a Man Urbrlog 
Limseli into Trouble, but not so easy to wind 
(evolvo) himself out of it. 

4. Wisdom is always too hard for (praevelo) 
Strength. 

5. He who never goes out of (excedo) the 
Bounds of Duty whilst he lives, will not fail of 
a Reward when he departs (excedo) from Life. 

Rule XLV: OI>s. 1. — Verbs compound* 
ed with the Prepositions a, ab, ad, con, de, 
c, ex, ancTin, so-metimes elegantly repeat the 
same Prepositions with their Cases, 

1. Great is the Grief when Friends are torn 
(a vello)/ro»z Friends, Wivesjrom their Husbands, 
Children from their Parents. 

2. I%vent away (abeo) from you more learned. 

3. Thou drivest (adigo) me to Madness* 

4. I will not contend with thee. 

5. It is pleasant to look down from the tofi of 
a Mountain into the Valleys. 

6; They who #o # (evado) from the Schools of 
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Philosophers, generally become useful in pub-' 
lie Affairs. 

7. It is a great Sign of Art, to carve an Image 
out of Stone handsomely. 

8 To run (incurro) with naked Breasts on 
drawn Swords, shews more of Courage that 
Sense. 

Rule XLIV. — The Preposition in, when 
used for erga towards, contra against, ad 
to, and supra above, requires an Accusative 
Case. ' , 

1. Nature gives to Parents a tender and kind 
Love towards their Children, 

2. I will say no worse against my Enemies 
than •* God forgive them." 

3. So laugh, that your Laughter be not turn- 
ed to your Disparagement. 

4. Princes ought to remember that the Pow- 
er of the Almighty is over Kings themsetve*. 

Rule XLIV, — The Preposition sub, when 
it r dates to Time or Motion, commonly takes 
an Accusative Case after it. 

1. About Sunset my Father will return out 
of the Country. 

2. ! declare the Ship is now in Sight; yot 
may see it plainly. 

Rule XLIV.— The Preposition super, 
when put for ultra beyond, takes an Accuser 
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five Case} when for de concerning, an Abla- 
tive Case after it. 

1. The Turk has spread his Empire ever 
Jista and Eurofie, even as far as tbe utmost 
Borders of Africa. 

£. Many and divers Reports, both true and 
false, have been spread abroad concerning that 
Justness. 

Role XLIII. "Capulo tenus," &c. — 
The Preposition tenus up to, or, as far as> 
is joined to the Ablative Case both in the 
Singular and Plural Number; also to the 
Genitifoe Case only in the Plural Number : 
And note, that tenus is always put after the 
Noun* 

1. My Brother fell into the Water, up to the 
MckS 

2. A comely Coat reaches from tbe Knees 
up to the Shoulders. 

3. He will not easily disengage himself, who 
sticks in a Quagmire tip to the Knees. 

4. Many healthful Men, as to their Bodies^ 
have sick SoifTs and wounded Consciences. 



Construction of Interjections. 

Hule XLVII. Obs. 2. — Interjections are 
frequently put without any Case after them. 
O 
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time ; a consideration of no small importance in the 
btifineu of teaching. To obviate this objection, a aet 
of Examples is here offered to the Tutor, taken from 
the most approved Authors, and calculated to lead the 
Scholar, by gradual steps, to the higher attainments of 
the art of versification. 



N. 6. The words inclosed within [ ] are not te be 
rendered into Latin. It does not, however, follow, 
that, on the contrary, every word not so inclosed is to 
be expressed by a correspondent word in Latin. Fre- 
quently, a pronoun is supposed to be comprehended in 
the verb ; a preposition in the ease of the noun ; and so 
forth. And the word that is to be only implied in 
Latin, has been expressed in English, to exercise the 
ingenuity of the pupil. 



The numeral occasionally prefixed, 'hews how many 
verses are to be made from the paragraph before 
which it is set. 



TO 

SENSE VERSES, &c. 
Hexameters and Pentameters. 



I. 

HE bad both a faithful band, and faithful 
companions ; . 
My companions have deserted me an exile. 
He was^eektng his own country, joyful and 
a conqueror ; 

I conquered, and an exile, fly from [my] 
country. 

ii. 

We gave cfedit to [your] flattering words, 
of which you have plenty : 

We gave credit to [your] family, and'your 
title* * 
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We gave credit to [jour] tears : are these 
also taught to dissemble ? 

Have these also [their] arts ? and do thej 
flow * where they are ordered ? 

i Qa£. 

III. . 

There was once on a time a goose, (so Ike 
fable of the ancients tells,) 

Which brought forth golden eggs to bar mif- 
tress. 

O happy mistress, end most beautiful bird! 
certainly 

From thy eggs all [things] can come. 

IV. 

Aeon [is blind of his] right eye, Lepnilla if 
blind of her left, 

And either [of them] is i able to surpass the 
gods in beauty. 

Little boy, grant the eye which you hare to 
[your] sister : 

So [shallj you [be] blind Love; so shall 
she tie Venus. 

» Petif. 

V. 

Light ' sleep, although [thou art] the most 
certain image of death, 

Yet I wish thee to be the partner of my betfc 
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Kind rest, wished for, come ; for thus with- 
out life 

To live, how sweet is it ! thus without death 
to die. 

* Vocalise case. 

VI. 

A barbarian sorceress is reported to have 
come with you, 

[Who, has been] received io a part of the 
bed promised to me. 

Love is a credulous thing : I wish I may be * 
said * rashly 

*To have accused [my] husband *offaUe 
crimes. 

i Jo be rendered by * feminine adjective. 
2 Insimulo. 3 Ablative case* 

VII. 

Tisi phone, [as] bridemaid, howled in that 
l bed-chamber, 

And the 2 solitary bird sang a mournful song. 

Alecto was present, ^wearing a collar 4 of 
short snakes. 

And the 5 light *»a* shed [from] a sepul- 
chral torch. 

i Plural number. a Devius. 3 Torquatus. 

* AbltUixt case. 5 Plural number. « Motu» sum. 
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vm. 

She, nor do I envy [her], enjoys a better 
husband, 

And sits l aloft 2 on haltered tigers. 

But the despised Thraciaris avoid *my mar- 
riage, [t. e, a marriage with me], 
, Because 4 J am said to have preferred a for* 
eigner to my. own [countrymen]. 

i By the adjective altps. s In with an ablative case, 
1 3 Plural number, « Fero. 

IX. 

Bat Venus * promised this : and in the val- 
lies of lofty Ida 

Three goddesses exhibited themselves naked 
to you. 

And when one ^promised a kingdom, the 
other [to ^\ye] ^military glory, 

The third said, You shall be the husband of 
*the daughter of Tyndarus. 

! Paciscor. a Do. 3 Belli law. 4 Tjrndaris. 

X. 

Immediately writing these [things] 1 said, 
Go, happy letter, 

1 Soon- she will stretch forth to you [her] 
beautiful hand. 

Perhaps [you] will even be touched by 
[her] 2 applied lips, 

1 Jam. * Admolu*.- 
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Whilst [she] 3 wishes to break [your] chains 
[with her] snow y tooth. 

* By the/ufiere tease. 

XI. 

There is a grove, dark both with pitch* 
trets, and the boughs of the holm-oak : , 

Scarcely is it allowed to the rays of the sun 
to approach thither* 

There are id it, and bad been for a long 
time *the shrines of Diana ; 

The goddess stands made . J of gold by a bar- 
barian hand. 

i Delubrum. a Aureus 

XII. 

It is certainly lawful [for me] to weep : by 
weeping we *dt$charge [our] anger, 

And tears 2 fiow *down [my] bosom like a 
rirer. 

These atone I always have, and always 
shed forth ; 

[My] *nnadorn*d cheeks are wet with a 
continual * shower* 

f Ditfundo. a E<y. * Per. * hcultm. * Ponsv 

.XIII. 

When* the chaste Arria delivered to her 
Fetus the sword, • 
F 
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Which she herself had drawn out of lie r own 
bowels ; 

She said, If [there is] any l credit {to be 
given to roe], the wound which I have made, 
does not pain [me] ; 

But that pains me, Paetus, which you will 
make. 

i Fides. 

XIV. 

[There] stands an ancient wood, and [one] 
1 which has not been lopped 2 f or many years. 

It is ^believed that a deity is in that place. 

[There is] a sacred fountain in the middle, 
and a little grotto arched with pumice-stone; 

And from every side toe birds complain 
sweetly. 

i locsduus. a Per. * CredibiJis. 

XV. 

If I remember [right], ^lia, you *kad four J 
teeth : 

One cough spit out two, and ^another 
[cough] two [more]. 

Now you can cough * securely the whole 
4 day [long]. 

A third cough has nothing *of the-same sort 
which it *can drive out. 

i To be rendered by sum. * Udus. 3 By a femi- 
nine adjective. * Plural number. * Iatic* « Sub* 
juhclive mood. 



tb '& 
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XVI. 

The huntsman knows where he may stretch 
3 is] nets for the stags ; 
le knows well [in] what valley (he foam- 
ing boar tarries. 

The shrubs [are] known to fowlers : [he] 
who holds the fish-hooks 

*Know8 what waters are swum Hy much 
fish, [i. e. where manyjuh swim.] 

i Frendeot. * By the perfect tense. 

* Singular number. 

XVII. 

1 have seen [him] who bad laughed at the 
shipwrecked [mariner] l overwhelmed in the 
sea, 

And never, said 1, 2 were the waves juster. 

[He] who bad formerly denied to the wretch- 
ed vile z offals 9 

Now himself is fed by meats [that he has] 
begged. 

i By the infinitive mood. * Singular ' number. 
3 Alimeotum. 

XVIII.' 

[An. old man] grievously oppressed with 
cares, and a wretched old age, 

vSays, My misfortunes are to be alleviaied 
by death alone. 
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death, the most grateful of [all] tfiings, 
wished for, come to me. 

■ Death comes : and the old man says thus 
with trembling mouth : 

1 confess, we and *our$ are due to thee ; 
but, O death, 

If it pleases [thee], I would wish to be far- 
ther a debtoc ., . 

1 Neuter plural* 

XIX. 

The Samian scholars were silent for fire 
jrears, 

So the venerable law of the rigid school 
commanded. 

In the mean time, they J imbibed the pre- 
cepts of a learned master, 

And in silence applied to their studies. 

From hence the glory of the Italic sect rose 
so greatly, 

Because they then began to speak, when 
they were wise. 

THaurio. 

XX. ' 

The name J ofArion had filled the StcHtan 
cities, 

And the J Au$ontan shore was captivated 
with the sounds *qf the lyre. • 

TAriontui, *Auiqhw. Tfyricu, 
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Seeking agajn [his] home from hence, Arion 
went on board a ship, 

And thus was carrying [his] wealth acquired 
by [bis] art. 

Perhaps, unhappy [man], you were afraid of 
the winds and waves. 

But the sea was safer for you than your ship. 

XXI. 

I saw lately a horse, T re9tive against his 
chains, 

Go Hike lightning [with] reluctant mouth ; 

[But he] stopped, as soon as he perceived 
tjie reins given up [to him], 

And the ^bridle to lie loose on [bis] Row- 
ing mane; 

We always strive for [what is] forbidden, 
and desire [things] denied : 

Thus, the sick [roan] 'eagerly. <te$ires the 
forbidden waters. 

T Tenax. ? Modus. * Plural number. * Effasw. 
p Immioeo. 

XXII. 

When Porcia had Beard the fate of [her] 
husband Brutus, • 

And [her] grief was seeking for arms [that 
had been] removed from her ; 

Do ye not yet know, says [she}, that death 
cannot be denied ? 

Pi 
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I had thought that [my J father had sufficient- 
ly taught [you] this. 

[She] said, and with greedy mouth T snfcdiowr 
td burning embers. 

Go now, [ye] troublesome crowd, ami refuse 
[me] a sword. 

T Bibo, 



XXIII. 

Under a sunny bill a grove T very thick with 
holm-oak 

Stood, and many a bird lurked in the 
branches. 

*A plain T wu extended under it, most green 
[with] a grassy meadow, 

Moist with the drops of *gently sounding 
Water. 

I shunned the beat under the leaves of the 
trees, 

But [even] under the leaves of the trees 
[there] yet was heat. 

Celeber. * Area. * Subaum. * By an adjer- 
iive neuter. 



xxiv. 

Namely, every one is fond of his own T p«r- 
1uH$, 

7 Stadium, 
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And it is pleasant to *$pend the time in 
[one's] accustomed art. 

The wounded gladiator abjures the fight, 
and the same [man], 

Forgetful of [bis] old wound, takes arms. - 

The shipwrecked [mariner] says* *that he 
will have nothiog [to do] with the waves of the 
sea, 

And [yet] 4 plies [his] oars in the water in 
which he just now swam. 

j Pono. 3 Sibi fore. * Daco. 

XXV. 

In time, the T stubborn bulls come to the 
ploughs ; 

In time, the horses are taught to suffer the 
^retarding bitts ; 

The iron ring is consumed by ^constant use ; 

The crooked plough-share is 'worn down by 
the constant [friction of the] ground. 

What h more hard than a stone ? what soft- 
er than water. 

• Yet the bard stones are made hollow by the 
soft water. i 

~* Difficilis. ? Leotus. ? Assiduus. ? Tero. 

.XXVI. 

1 have frequently drunk bitter juices,' 
though J unwillingly, 

T By **odjectiv9. 
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[When] sick, and the tfcaet has been denied 
to my *intreatie$ : 

That you may *cure the body, you will en- 
dure fire and sword, 

Nor will you, [though] thirsty, wasji your 
parched *morUh with water. 

Will you refuse to bear auy thing* that you 
may be well tn mind ? 

But this part*» of more value than the 
body* 

'Mewa. T By * participle. TRedime. X Plural 

oumber. * Habeo. 

XXVII. 

Neither do the violets nor the gaping lilies 
always flourish, 

And the deserted thorn grows stiff, the rose 
being lost. 

And T soon hoary hairs will come to you, 
O beautiful [boy] ; 

. Soon wrinkles will come, which *furrow up 
*your body ; ' 

Now, * cultivate "an understanding, which 
may last, and *add [that] to [your] beauty, 

That alone remains to [your] ^dying day. 

T Jam. * Aro. * Dative «T the primitive. 
* Molior. * Animus. • Adstruo. ? ftctremw 
rogui. 
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XXVIIL 

Namely, as the yellow gold is r tried in the 
fires, 

So [in] bard ^times' is fidelity a to be proved. 

Whilst fortune helps [usj, and smites with 
a serene countenance, 

AH things follow undiminished wealth. 

But as food as it has thundered, they flee, 
nor is he known *by any one, 

Who was just now surrounded by 'crotwb 
of companions. 

T Specto. "5 Singular Dumber, 3 Inspfcio. « By 
the dative case, * Agmen. 

XXIX. 

ON A FRAGMENT OF THE ARGO. 

SThis] fragment, which [you] think a rile 
useless [piece "of ] wood,- 

J This was the first keei *on the unknovm 
sta : 

Which neither the Cyanean storms formerly 
were abie 

To break, nor the ytercer anger of the 
Seythiau sea. 

Ages have conquered [it] : but, although it 
has yielded to years, 

[This] little * plank is more sacred than a 
twhole ship. . 

T Feminine gender. ? In the genitive case* 
* Trislis. 4 Tabelia. * Salvi*. 
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XXX. 

Weary with years and a heavy disease, 
[ I ], a most gentle cat, 

At length am compelled to approach the in- 
fernal lakes: 

And Proserpine, smiling upon me, said, 

PoSSCSI « 

Elysian suns and the Elysian grove. 

But I [a us we red], if I have pleased [you], 
gracious queen of the silent [shades], 

Grant to me, at least for one night, to return 
home, 

[For one] night to return home, and to say 
these [words] to [my] master in [his] ear: 

Even on the farther side of the Styx thy 
faithful cat loves thee. 

* Habeo. * FaciHs. 

XXXI. 

A cunning thief, having broken open [your] 
chest, shall carry away [your] money ; 

The impious flame shall lay flat [your] pa- 
ternal r household-gods ; 

[Your] debtor shall deny interest *a$ well 
a$ principal ; 

The barren crop shall not restore the seeds 
[that were] scattered ; 

A deceitful *intiirt%* shall plunder [your] 
steward ; 

T Laret , - * p^riter. 2 Arnica. 
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The sea shall overwhelm [your} ships laden 
with merchandise : 

Whatsoever is given to friends is beyond 
f the power of] fortune : 

[You] shall always possess [that] wealth 
alone, which you shall have given away. 

XXXII. 

Whilst a huge ox is walking in the grassy 
fields, 

[By] chance he crushed }the young ones of a 
frog on the ground. 

And as soon as the injury was reported to 
the sad mother, 

A revenger, she rages through love of [her} 
crushed offspring. 

On a sudden, a rival of the ox, she swells into 
an immoderate 3 6ulk t 

And, puffed up* she asks, Was the beast so 
great ? 

[Her] daughter [says], Spare [yourself, I] 
pray : although you burst your small guts, it is 
nothing^ 

This *bulk suits a frog; that an ox. 

TPullas. S Venter. 7 Mole's. 

XXXIIL 

[There] is, near the purple hills of flowery 
Hyraettus, 

A sacred fountain, and the ground [is] soft 
with green turf; 
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A wood, not [very] lofty, forms a grove ; the 
Strawberry-tree covers the grass ; 

Rosemary and laurels, and the dark myrtle, 
^send forth their fragrance. 

Nor [are] the box-trees, thick with leaves, 
nor the brittle tamarisks, 

Nor the slender cytisuses, or art ftbWL cul- 
tivated pine, absent. 

Agitated by the gentle Zephyrs, and the sa- 
lubrious air, 

The leaves of so many [different] kinds [of 
trees], and *lhe tops of the grass tremble. 

(This was] a pleasant * resting-place to Ce- 
phalus : having left his servants and dogs, 

The youth frequently sat dowfc, [when] 
wearied on this ground. 

*01co. * By aa adjective. * Quiet. : 

XXXIV. 

Behold the branches bent down by the 
weight of the apples, J 

So that the tree can scarcely bear the bur- 
ded which itself produced. 

Bebold the rivulets gliding with a pfeaain* 
murmur : ' r b 

Behold the sheep cropping the fertile grass: 
*Vehold the sbe-goats seek the rocks, ajrf 
tne abrupt ^precipices : 

*ers to their kids. J 

3 SuuiV 4jBcce. «Saxu». 
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Th* shepherd plays a tune on the unequal 

Nor are [hid] attendant dogs, a careful hand, 
absent. • • 

On J one side the lofty woods resound with 
the lowifcgs [of cattle], 

And the mother complains <* of the absence ol 
her calf. 

* Singular number. 7 Alias. « By the inftniiivtt 

xxxv, 

When the fthole ox ^ costs you so much gold* 

1 would wish to know, butchers, from 
whence proceeds the gain? 

The entrails bring then* price, and the hide 
attd the head* . 

And the two horns which shine in the curled 
forehead* 

Besides various parts are made of the body: 

The hack, the shoulders, the loins, *&« 
hrcast* the legs, the feet, . l 

And from hence every part goes into its own 
particles. * 

From hence the leader [has] his dinners, 
hence the soldier has his. 

From hence a little supper, the price of a 
farthing, is brought to me : our 

Cook, alas me ! will always divide the par- 
ticles. 

, TCfenfttetrobiA. ^Pfcra? number* 
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XXXVI. 

The unpolished heir of a very rich villa is 
sent 

Where T the Seine play* with haters now 
peaceable ; 

That, while be surveys the various manners 
and cities of men, 

His ^heart, fashioned again, may unlearn 
the native clay. 

But what has he returned t how much chang- 
ed from him 

To whom the oxen were lately a rural care! 

Now a well-known tale among the fashion- 
able crowd, 

He shines in a French garment, be chattels 
Gallic words. 

ff you- observe [his] garments and words, he 
returns a- courtier : but if 

You regard [his] understanding ; this *re* 
mains Cory don's. 

T Sequana.' * Plural cumber'. 7 flabet; 

XXXVH. 

Crush the evil seeds of a sudden disease, 
while they are new, 

And let your horse refuse to proceed [when] 
beginning [his journey], 

For delay gives strength : delay ripens the 
tender grapes, 

And makes, what was an herb, [become] 
rong corn. 
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The tree whieb affords a broad shade to 
| those] walking [under it], 

Was [only] a twig at the time when it was 
first planted. 

Then it could be ptacked up by the hands ' 
£ from] T the surface of the earth ; 

Now k stands ^inmemdy increased by its 
own strength. 

Resist the [first] beginnings : the medic Hie 
is prepared too late, 

When evils have grown strong through long 
delays* 

But make haste ; and do not put yourself off 
4o the .boars to come : 

[He] who is not [fit] to-day, tomorrow will 
be iess fit. 

T Sumnui?. . * la immensum. 

XXXVIII. 

Averse to studies, nor given up to any Muse, 

He spends the long day iu manifold art. 

In the fresh morning, he takes the cold of 
the dewy field, 

And the seventh hour * U passed in the slow: 
walk. 

In the eighth he seeks the grateful quiet of 
the well-known tavern, 

And in the ninth wanders to the placid 
waters of isis ; 

But in the tenth he strays among flowers and 
plants, . 
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And surreys, three or four times, the leaded 
Of tbe trees ; 

In tbe eleventh he hastens through the 
Streets with quick step, 

And returns, [his]- belly admonishing [biro] 
to a moderate feast. 

Tbe old woman sees him returning at the 
usual hour, 

And says, Now is come my time of dining, 

1 do not consult the arts *of Knibb, nor -the 
tun. 

This wanderer more certainly points out the 
middle of tbe day. 

' Pooo. 3 £nibbeas, Ksibb was a watch-maker,. 

XXXIX. 

She had presided over the temple duly for 
many years, 

Performing the mournful sacred [rites] with 
an unwilling hand : 

'When two youths came in a sail-bearing 
ship, 

And pressed our shores withffheir foot. 

fTheir age was alike, and [their] love; of 
whom one [was] Orestes, 

Tbe other was Py lades : Fame ^preserves 
[th< j ir] names. 

Instantly they are led to the cruel altar of 
?Diana, 

Bound [as to] both [their] hands *behi*i 
their backs. 

> a datfv* we-.. * Teneo, » Trivia. « Ad, 
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T be Grecian priestess sprinkles ? the cap- 
lives with holy water, 

That the long *veil may surround [their] 
yellow hair ; 

And whilst she prepares the sacrifice, whilst 
she covers [their] temples with fillets, 

Whilst she continually invents causes for. 
slow delay ; 

I [am] not cruel ; pardon [me, ye] youths, 
she said ; 

* I perform sacrifices more barbarous than 

* the climate. 

This is the rite of the nation : yet from what 
orty do, ye come ? _ 

Or "tfrom whence * have ye made [this] journ- 
ey [in your] ship [so] little fortunate ? 

She said : and the pious virgin, having heard 
(he name of [their] country, 

Finds [them] to be partners of her own city, 
[i. e. her fellow -citizens]. 

Let one or other [of you], said she, fall a 
victim to [our] sacred vows ; 

Let the other go [as] a messenger to [our] 

* native seats. 

Py lades, about to perish, orders £his] dear 
Orestes to go r 

He refuses: and each contends to die '*« 
the room [of the other]. 

This [thing] 2 ma$ the only [one in] which 
xthey *did not agree ; 

_ aCaptus. ^Infula. 6 Facip. oSuus locus. yQod. 
« Peto. o P&trius. * Id vicera. * Exta. * Datit* 
<>se. 4To be rendered by coovenjo wed tmpefson' 
Q %' 
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[As to] the rest, tbey were an unanimous 
pair, and without strife. 

Whilst the youths * engage in the contest of 
beautiful love, 

She writes written signs [i. e. a letter] to 
[her] brother. 

She gave [her] commands to [her] brother, 
and [he] to whom they were given, 

Behold the chances [of] human [affairs,] was 
[her] brother. 

Neither [is there any] delay : they 9eize 
tjje images of Diana from the temple, 

And are carried secretly [in] a ship through 
the immense waters. 

The wonderful love of the youths, although 
bo many years *have gone by % 

Even now has a great name in Scythia, 

5 Ioeo, P Abeo. 

XL. 

Blue boars are painted, and red )ioo9, 
Nor does a black swan here seem a rare 

bird, 

£. The only praise of the ancient painters 

was to follow thee. Nature, but [you] yourself 

cannot follow our [painters]. 

XLI. 

Thais, an old woman, condemns the cups of 
generous Bacchus ; 

Water aloue, she says, assuages my thirst. 
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2. No credit [is to be given] to [Ik r] wo ds, 
but much to [ber] forehead. It is known from 
(her] red nose that she drinks wine. 

XLII. 

A bird, fearing the hawk, with trembling 
wings, 

Dares, [when] weary, to come to a human 
bosom. 

2. Nor does the frightened hind, which flies 
from the hostile dogs, hesitate to trust herself 
to the neighbouring house. 

XLIII. 

This goddess, [viz. Hope], when the deities 
fled from the wicked earth,. 

Remained aldne upon the ground hateful to 
tlje gods. 

She is the cause, that the ditcher lives, 
[though] bound with a fetter; 

And thinks [his] legs will be free from the 
iron. 

2. She is the cause, that the ship-wrecked 
[mariner], when he sees no land on all sides, 
throws [out his] arms in the midst of the 
waters, 

XLIV, 

Autumn gives apples ; summer is beautiful 
from the harvests ; 

Spring affords flowers ; winter is alleviated 
by a fire. 
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2. At certain times the countryman gatkets 
the ripe grape, and the l new vdne flows from 
under [bis] naked foot. 

At certain times he binds up the tiut-down 
herbs, 

And brushes the mowed ground with the thin 
Take, 

1 Plural number. 

XLV. 

Either I whifper with [my] dear nurse con- 
cerning you, 

And wonder what cause can delay your 
journey ; 

2. Or, beholding afar the sea, I chide the 
seas stirred up by the hateful wind, almost in 
your words. 

Or, when the heavy wave hath relaxed a 
little of [its] fierceness, 

I complain that [you] can indeed, but that 
you are unwilling to come. 

XLVI, 

2. A wicked needle pricks the fingers of a 
virgin constantly accustomed to the distaff and 
*work-bftg and labour of Minerva. 

The blood distils in drops from the tender 
body, 

And the faint nymph fails, breathing out 
[her] life. 

i Calathw, 
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Unhappy [was] thy lot, virgin, and misera- 
ble [tby] fate S 

How. small was the weapon, how grievous 
the wound I 



XLVII. 

. Verses draw down the horns of the bloody 
noon, 

And .call back the snow-white horses of the 
tun J as he goes. 

By a verse, snakes burst in pieces with torn 

And the water turned runs back to its own 
sources* 

2. Doors hare yielded to verses ; and the 
lock inserted in the door-post, although it was 
o?k, has been overcome by a verse. 

i To be rendered by a patlitiple. 

XLVIII. 

Fabricius burns to extend the Roman name, 

Upright, unsubdued [in bis] breast, a de- 
spiser of wealth. 

He frequently returns not enriched from the 
enemy triumphed over* 

Nor, dying, has be [any thing] that can be 
given to [his] children* 

2. Yet they are not needy, for whatsoever 
powerful Rome possessed, was a portion [for 
those] descended from so great a father* 
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XLIX. 

Pardon [me], ! beseech [you], and forgive 
jnj loo great fear. 

The Bhipw recked dreads even quiet wafers. 

The fish, which has once been hurt by the 
deceitful hook, 

Think* that the crooked r brass lies under 
all \food. 

2- The lamb often flies from the dog seen 
afar off, and thinks [hiui to be] the wolf; and 
she, ignorant, avoids her own ^safeguard. 

l Plural number. * Opem. 

L. 

2. She endeavours to draw down from [her] 
chariot th? reluctant moon, and to hide in 
darkness the horses of the sun. 

She checks [the course of] the waters, and 
stops the 'winding rivers. 

She moves [from their] place the woods and 
the living rocks. 

[She | wanders among the tombs ungirl, 
with dishevelled hair, 

And collects certain bones from the warm 
funfral piles. 

She J* votes [to destruction] the absent, and 
forms images of wax, 

And drives into the wretched liver slender 
needles.. 

XObBquus. 
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LI. 

2.0 T thou happy youth ! whom no colds of 
December, nor ice, nor the fierce winter 
frightens : 

Thou dost not approach effeminate to the 
Raised up fires ; 

Nor does it please [thee] to cherish [thyj 
Fitnbs on the idle couch. 

Does the north- wind bring snow ? thou de- 
scendest to the lowest room, 

And bringest back very much ^vwod 3 of a» 
namtmt weight ; 

And as often as the biting cold pinches thee, 
loaded 

So often thou v dost both go and return the 
steep way. 

Let the spendthrift roast himself before the 
fire with burnt wood : 

Thou, prudent, art better warmed by bring- 
ing the wood. 

T By an accusative cote. * Plural number. * Ab- 
lative case. 

tit 

2. When the comic player comes forth 
ifpon the stage, immediately the joyful thea- 
tres resound with great applause : 

He, nature being his guide, has learned 
alone more than all 

To excite the laughter of the beholders in a 
thousand ways. 
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Let biro laugh, the benches resound witk ab. 
immense laugh : 

Let the tear fall from [bis] eyes, there will 
be a laugh. 

2. If be says nothing, if be does nothing* 
yet [that] laugb, which others cannot [raisej 
with the voice, he ekcites by being silent. 

There is no need of tby [wit], O actor, do* 
of the wit of the poet, 

Even tby form supplies unnumbered jokes* 

LIII. 

The slothful Irus, leaning upofe sticks and an 
ashen leg, 

Makes the well-known streets to resound 
with a constant prayer. 

Wretched me [ be exclaims, pity [me, 0] 
dear citizens, 

1 have borne these honourable wounds for 
you. 

Soften the unspeakable pain of your soldier; 

So may T your limbs, I pray* remain sound.. 

In the mean time he creeps with a tottering 
step through the city, 

And seeks money for hi ma elf, at one time 
by theft, at another by intreatv. 

Presently *the beadle comes, dreadful both 
With a staff and from his bulk, 

And throws out fierce threats at a distance 
From his mouth. 

Irus, frightened, hears the horrid bellowing. 

T Vobis. *Bcdel!ui, 
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And begins to hasten [his] slow steps. 
2. In Train you pursue, Lictor, now he un* 
. ties his bound -up legs, and Irus departs swifter 
than the winds. 

LIV, 

2. The new-married* [bride] herself, witk 
her own hand, will place the helmet on her 
brave husband, and will give [him his] barba* 
rotis arms ; 

She will give [him bis] arms, and while she 
will give [him his] arms, will a* the same time 
vnatch kisses : 

That kind of office will be sweet to the two. 

And she will lead forth [her] husband, and 
^rill give [him her] commands to return, 

And will say, T Take care [that you] vbring 
iack these amis to Jupiter. 

He, bearing along with Mm the recent com- 
mands of his mistress, 

Will fight cautiously, and will again see [his] 
iouse. 

She,, *rvhen he returns, will take [from him 
fcis] shield, and will unloose [his] helmet, 

And will receive his Wearied breast in her 
bosom. 

T Facio. ? SutyuTictive tnood. ff To be rendered 
by an adjective, 

ht. 

2. The dove [that has] been wounded by 
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thy claws, O hawk, is terrified with the least- 
whizzing of a wing : 

2. Nor, if any lamb has beert rescued iron* 
the teetb of the greedy wolf, does she dare to 
depart far from the sheep-folds. 

2. Pha^thon; if he were alive, would avoid 
heaven, and would be unwilling to touch the 
horses which he bad fotriishly wished for. 

xvr. 

Whilst Phyllis carries the milk -pail filled 
from the pressed udder, 

Enumerating the advantages of the fortune* 
[[that was] to cotrie [from it, she] says: 

From this new milk *a small piece of money 
* comes to roe • from this 

I buy eggs, [that will], by and by, produce 
a feathered fiV.^k : 

From this sjiotdtry I procuie for myself a 
tow ; the /at sow farrows ; 

From hence 1 buy for myself a calf;, an<f 
from hence a cow : 

By and by, 4 numerous suitors come, and » 
joyful ^marriage, 

Which 31 opsa, which- G«Jalea, may envy 
rtie. 

2. In tli» midst of these [things], Phyllis 
stumbles, and stupified, she sees the milk-pail 
fallen down before [her] wet feet. 

2. *Poor Phyllis mourns [her] pigs, coirs, 

T Numniu'.ii?. 7 Affluo. ^Cors. 4 Sin^vJamum- 
feeA 1 3 Plural number. * F^cnas. 
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liens, eggs, husband, ilost [together] with the % 
tnilic. 

ft. Forsooth, [those things] which Phyllis 
prophesied [as] about to proceed from [her] 
milk-pail, stand, *when the milk-pail stands, 
fall, nwhen it falls* 

7 Masculine gender. * Ablative absolute. 

. urn. 

£. Whilst Sostrata, surrounded on all sides 
\>y a virgin l 6and t sits before the fire, and chat' 
ters old wives' fables, 

[By] chance, in the midst of her words, a 
coal jumps out from the fire 

With a noise, and falls down before the feet 
of the old woman. 

2, The old woman, looking upon this, ex- 
claims, O damsels, lament with be ; the time 
of death h now near at hand ; 

Behold, how like [it is] to a coffin, (a mis- 
erable sign) ; 

How 1 fear lest an ura should cover my 
asbei! 

2. They £i. e, the damsels] despise [her] 
floating dreams: this [coal], says each [of 
them], seems to my eyes a purse. 

2. The marriageable virgin hopes for a por* 
tion for herself from hence, from whence tbo 
old woman, very near the tomb, expects for 
feerself a bier. 

i Chora*. m 
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LVIII. 

Add, that the judgment injured by long rust 

Grows dull, and is, by much, les,s than it for- 
merly was* 

3. The fertile field, if it be not renewed by 
the constant plough* will have nothing bat 
grass, with thorns. 

2. [The horse] who shall have stood [still] 
for a long time, will run badly, and will go the 
last among the horses sent from the starting- 
place. 

2. If any boat has been for a long time in 
want of the accustomed waters, it is changed 
into soft rottenness, and gapes with chinks* 

LIX. 

2. Egypt is said to have been in want of the 
showers which help the fields, and to have 
been dry for nine years. 

2. When Thrasius approaches Busirius, and 
shews [him] that Jupiter can be appeased with 
the shed blood of a stranger ; 

2. To biro says Busiris, You shall be Jupi- 
ter's first victim, and you, a stranger, shall 
give water to Egypt. 

2. And Phalaris roasted the limbs, of the 
violent Peril I us in the bull : the unhappy first 
inventor r handselled [his own] work. 

Each [of them] was just : for neither is any 
law more fair, 

• ' taboo* 
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Than tbat the contrivers of death should 
jperish by their own art. * 

LX. 

The Naia,d Amaltbe*, illustrious [in] Cretan 
#da, 

Is said to have hidden Jupiter in the 
jpoods. 

To her T belonged [a she-goat], the beautiful 
mother of two Jtids, 

^Conspicuous amongst the Dictflerian flocks, 

With horns, lofty and beuding backward 
upon her back, 

With an udrfer which the nurse of Jove 
might have. 

She gave milk to the god, hut [she] troke 
[her] horn against a tree, 

And was maimed in the half part of [her] 
beauty. 

g. The nymph took up ibis ; arid brought 
i^ surrounded with fresh herbs, and full oi 
apples, to the ^presence of Jupiter. 

2. He, when he possessed the affairs of 
heaven, and sat [on his] paternal throne, and 
nothing was greater than nnconque red Jupiter, 

2. Made stars of his nurse, [and] of bis 
nurse's fruitful horn, which even now holds the 
name of [her] mistress. 

1 Sum* * CoDspiciendus. . 5 Os } jt lural mu»|?ej> 

k2 



OF WORDS. 



Itfote. The follozoing Index contains the 
English Words of the former Part, or Pre- 
liminary Rules, of these Examples only $ 
and the Latin Words are distinguished in 
this Manner : — 

1 • After Nouns Substantive, the Declensions 
are noted by Figures, and the Gender by 
Letters* 

2. After Verbs, the Conjugation is noted by 
Figures ; and the Voice of the Verb is dis- 
tinguished by a Active, p Passive ; also d 

. denotes a Verb Deponent, n a Verb Neuter* 

G. Adjectives, Participles, Adverbs, Conjunct 
tions, and Prepositions, are also properly 
distinguished. 



A. To be able, possum, v. irr. 

fT^O abandon, renundo, To abound, abtmdo, 1 a. 

-■-la. About, circum, prep. ace. 

To abhor, abominor, 1 d. Above, supra, prep. ace. 

odu verb defect. Abroad, peregre, foris* 

To abide, duro, 1 a, ma- adv. 

•«eo, 2 a. To abuse, abut or, 3 d«p* 
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According to, secundum, 

prep. ace. 
To be accused, insimulor, 

lp. . 
To ache, doleo, 2 n. 
An acorn, gUtns, dis, 3 f. 
To be accounted, kabeor, 

2 pass. 

To acquire, para, 1 a. 
To be acquitted, absolve, 

Ad action, factum, t, 2 o. 

To add, arfrfo, 3 a. 

To admire, admiror, 1 d. 

To be admired, laudor, 1 p. 

To admonish, moueo, 2 a. 

To adorn, orno, 1 a. 

To he advanced, evthor, 

3 p. 

Adversity, res adverse^ pi. 
To advise, moneo, 2 n. 
To be advised, moneor, 2 p. 

An affair, res r«, 5 f. ne- 

gotium, ti, 2n. 
Affliction, fifflictio, on*.*, 3 

f. calamitas, at is, 3 f. 
To afford, retfrfo, 3 a ; prm- 

beo, 2a; largior,4d. 
An affront, injuria, a, 1 f. 
After, po«/, prep. ace. 
Afterwards, postea, adv. 

Ag&in, rursitm, adv. 
Against, contra, prep. ace. 
To agree, concordo, 1 n. 

cotiiwito, 4 n. 
Agreement of Opinion, 

concensio, onis, 3f. 



Agriculture, agriculture, a* 

If- 
Air, cc/7ier, cm, 3 m. 



Alexander, <frt, pr. 

All, omnis, we, adj. 3 arf. 

totus, «, tim, adj. 
Alone, tantum, adv. 
The Alps, Alpes, iwm, pf. f. 
A n altar, ara, cb, 1 f. 
Although, quamvis, ad*.- 
A I ways, temper, adv. 

I am, sum. 

An Ambassador, legates, i y 

2 m. 
Ambition, ambitio^ Onis, 3-f. 
Among, in/er, prep. ace. 

And, e/, Twe, conj. 
Angry, iratus, a, «ot, adj. 
To be an»ry, irascor, 3 d. 
Another, alius t <z, wtf, adj. 
To answer, respondeo, 2 n. 
An ant, formica, <e, 1 f. 
Anthony, jSutonint. ii, pr. 

nom. 
Any, wtfu*, <x,.vm, actf. 
Any one, quivis, pron. 

To appear, appareo, 2b. 
An apple, pomwm, t, 2n. 
Application, stadium, it, 2 

n. 
To be approved, approlor, 

ip. 

To arise, exorior, 4 dep. 

To arm, ffrvwfl, 1 a. 

-An army, ezcrcitus, u5,4m. 
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Arms, arma, orum, pU 2 n. 
Ao arrow, calamus, i, 2m. 
Art, art, tts y 3f. 

As, torn— ^toim, adv. 
As far as, usque, prep. ace. 
As well as, ut ; aque, ac, 

<onj. 
To ascend, asctndo, 3 a. 
To ask, rogo, 1 a. 
An ass, asinus, », 2 m. 
To assert, offirmo, 1 a. 
To assist, adjuvo, 1 a. 
Assistance, auxitium, it, 2 

A. Opera, «, 1 f. 
To assume, jtdt arrogare, 

(arrogo, 1 a.) 

At, tf/?t«*, prep*, ace. 
At all, unquam, adv. 
At last, demum, adv.' 
At oar house, apudm&i a- 

pudnos, pi. 
To attempt, cotter, 1 dep. 
To attend, auscullo, 1 a. 
Attended, concomtatus, a, 

vm, adj. 

An aunt, arnt^/i, a, 1 f. 
To- avoid, ew*o, 1 a. /agio, 

3 a. 
Ao auricula, auricula, «, 

jAjtauthor, seriptor, oris, 3 
■ "m. Auctor, oris, S c. 
Autumn, ou/urontw, i, 2 m. 

B. 

THE Back, fcrfum, i, 2 n. 



Bad, maba, a, vm, adj. 
A badge, signitm, i, 2n. 
To. bake, pinso, 3 a. 
To be banished, exptUor, 3 

p. exulo, 1 n. 
A oank, ripa, a, 1 f. 
To bark, /afro, 1 a. 
Base, mi** ; turpis, t, adj. 

3 art. 
Basely, inutiliter, adv. 
Battle, pugna, <e, 1 f. JPreV 

itttin, si, 2n. 

To be, m»c, v. inr. 
Beam (of the sun), jubar, 

aris,3n. Radiw,ii, 2m* 
A bea.et, betfia, as, 1 f. Fa- 
ro, a, 1 f. . 
To bear, er suffer, fero, r. 

irr. patior, 3 dep. 
To beat, verberd, 1 a. 
To be beaten down, d<r/ici- 

or, 3 p. 
Beauty, forma* m, 1 f. PuJ- 

chrihtdo, inis, 3 f. 
Beau ti l u I, /ormona, a, icm; 

Pulcher, chra, rum, adj. 
Because, ftoa, adv. 
To become, fio, v. irr. 
A bee, apis, is, 3 f. 
To have been, /u we. 
Before, ante, prep. ace. 
A beggar, mtndirus, t, 2 m. 
To begin, mcipio, 3 a. 
The beginning, inilium, it, 

2n. 
Behaviour, gestus, us, 4 m. 

Mores, urn, 3 pi. m* 
Behind. p<»/, prep, ace* 
To behold, jpecfo, 1 ft. 
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A beholder, spectator, oris, 

3 m. 
To believe, credo, 3 a. 
A bell, lintinnabulum, t, 2 

o. 
To be beloyed, diligor, 3 

P- 
To bend, tcnda, 3 a. cwrvo, 

la. 
Beneath, infra, prep. ace. 
Benevolent, benevolus, a, 

um, adj. 
. Besides, prater, prep. ace. 
Best, optimus, a, um, adj. 
To bestow, dono, 1 a. 
To betray, prodo, 3 a. 
Better, meltor, oris, adj. co. 
Between, inter, prep. ace. 
Beyond, trans, prep. ace. 

To bind, #go, 1 a. rmdo, 

4n. 
A bird, avis, is, 3 f. 
Birth, natus, us, 4 m. ge- 

nus, eris, 3n. 

Black, niger, gra, rum, adj. 
To blame, cuUpo, 1 a. 
Bleak, frigidus, a, um, adj. 
To be bleak, frigeo, 2 p. 
TobIeat,&ato,la. . 
Blessed, blest, beatus, a, 

um, adj. 
Blessings, bona, orutn, pi. 
Blind, cacus, a, um, adj. 
To blow, fio, 1 a. 
To be blown, inflor, 1 p. 

To boast, jacto, 1 a. 
To be born, nascor, 3 d. 
To be borne, feror, y. irr. 



«V*«/g«>r, 2p. 
Body, corpus, oris, 3 n. 
A book, liber, bri, 2 m. 
To borrow, mutub rccipio, 

accipio, 3 a. 
Both, el, conj. 
Both, «fi6o, a, Oy pi. ufeiv 

ywe, traque, rumque, adj* 
Bottom, (at the), in, tmo. 
Bought, p. pass, see to bay* 
Bounty, benignitas, arts, 3 f- 
Bound, p. pass, see to bind 
A bow, arms, us, 4 m 
A boy, puer, eri, 2 m 

A brace, par, parts, 3 n 

To brag, jacto, 1 n 

Brave, /brfw, e, tnognani- 

mw, a, tan, adj 
Bravery, mag7ianimtla#, a* 

tis, 3f 
To bray, rato, 3£ 
Bread, panw, w,3m 
To break, frango, 3 a 
Brethren, fratres, um, pi. 

3 m 
A bridle,/renum, i, 2 a 
To bring, fero, v. irr 
To bring forth, product, 3 

a. jnzno, 3 a 
Briskly, acriter, adV 
A brook, torrens, tis, 3 m 
A, brother, f rater, tris, 3m 
Brought, p. pass. 

bring. 
Brown,/tw«w a, um, j 
To build, cedijko, 1 a 
To be built, cedificor, 1 £ 
A bull, taurus, i, 2 m s ** ' 
To burn, wro, 3 a, ahfo>, 

2n * 



a, 3ra 
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A burning bush,/8»»«a, a, Caught, captus, a, urn*, adj 
1 f. Ignis, 3 m A cause, causey cb, 1 f. occa- 

To be burnt up, exaresco, 3 rio, onis, 3 f 



A burthen, onus, eris, 3 n 
To bury, sepeHo^ 4 a 
To be buried, sepelwr, 4 p 
business, negotium, ii, 2 tt. 

re»rci,5f 
But, *erf, flwia, »m, conj. 
To buy, emo, 3^. 

fcy^ a, ff&, a**, prep, abl 
By, or near to, /watfa, pr. 

'ace 
By, or, through, per, prep. 
' ace 

€JES AR, i>> 3 m . pr . n 
To cackle, glocio, 4 n 
Oalamity, res adversce, pi 
To call, voco, 1 a 
A camel, eamelus, i, 2 m 
t3amp> castra, pi. 2 n 
A captain, dux ducts, 3 c 
Care, cura 3 «b, 1 f 
To care, euro, 1 a 
Careful, sedulus, a, urn, 

adj 
Careless, inconsideratus, a, 

urn, adj 
To carry, g^ro, 3 a 
A carrier, portitor, oris, 3 

m 
To cast down, dejicio, 3 a 
A castle, ara: arm, 3 f 
To catch, arripio, 3. a 
^jTo be catched, deprehendor, 
9 3 p. ctrpior, 3 p 



To cease, bow, 1 h. desino i 

3n 
Certain, manifestos; ter* 

tus, a sum, adj 
A certain person, flt*wfam> 

adj. rel 

Chamber, cvJUculum^ i, 2 

n- 
Change (given to), iwcon* 

jfrmj, fts> adj 
To change, mw/o, 1 a 
Character,/«m«, a\, 1 f 
A chariot, currus, its, 4 m 
Charity, eharitas, at is, 3 f 
To chatter, dthkitero, 1 n 
To cheer, animo, la 
Cheerfully, /«*e, adv 
To chesty fraudo) 1 a 
A cheat, fraudator, oris,<3 

m 
Cherishing, f ovens, Us, p 
A chicle, puttus, (gallina- 

ceus,) i, 2 m « 

Chief, summuS) a, wn, adj 
A child, infans, tis, 3 c. /m-' 

er, eri, 2 m 
Childishly, pueriliter, adv 
Children, 7i<&eri> orum, pi. 

2m 
To choose, chuse, eligo, 3 a 
Chose, p. pass, see to 

choose 
Christ, Chrutus, i, 2 m 
Christian, dm/tanzw, a,um* 
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Chriftophcr,C%n»ft»pfaina, To be concealed, 



f,2m.pr.nom 

Cicero, <mis, 3 m. pp. nom 
A city, urbs, bis, 3 £ Oppi- 

rfiwi, if 2n 
A citizen, ciw, is, 3 c 

To clothe, vutiOf 4 a 

A cobler, tutor, oris, 3 m. 
A cock, gollus, if 2 m 
C6M f frigits, or **> 3 n 
CoId,/rigatotf, a, wn, adj 
Colour, cater, oris,. 3 m 
To come, tento; advenio, 

4n. 
Comfort, «o/afium, ii, 2 n. 
To comfort, tansolor, 1 d. 
To command, jmoco, 2 a. 

imp fro, 1 a, 
A commander, rfur ducif, 

3 c. Jmperalor, oris, 3 

in. 
To commend, laudo, 1 a. 
Commendation, laics, dis, 

3f. 



lp. 

To be self-conceited, «*- 
mium sibi placcre; pi** 

To condemn, damno, 1 a. 
Condition, tor*, Hs, 3 f. 
Conduct (good), prudaUia, 

<r,lf. 
To confess, cortjlteor^ d. 
1*0 conquer, ntperv, 1 au 

rtnro, 3 a. 
A' conqueror, v&tior, on>, 

3 m: 
Conscience (a good), con- 

scientiu recto, If. 
Consciousness, consciatiia, 

a, If. 
Consent, consensus, %b, 4- 

m. 
Consequently, continue^ 

adv. 
To consider, -considero, I a. 
Constancy, constantia, <xy 

Content, amientus, «,«wy 
adj. 



To commit, committe, 3 au To content, placo 9 1 a. 

pcrpetro, 1 a. Contentment, rr/fwYmmia*, 

1*0 be committed, mandor, atis,3f. JEqmts animus ; 

1 \\ Animi obleriaffb, 3L 

A companion, joctur, tt, 2 Contention, /« ftfc, 3 f. 

m. remes Ms* 3 c Contempt, coniemptux, us, 

Company, sveictas, c.*i>, 4 m. 

J f. Contemptible, n'/is, e, adj.. 

In comparison of, ;>r#, pr. Contrary, ctm/rarws, «. 



To 
G 

qpfstus* \t»\ -Tin. 
To ownpl'-aL yjinx 3 a. 



locomplaiu. q\.r.n.\ 3d. 
Complaint, a api; lauui.g. 



tun, adi, 
A cook-maid. 
Cc>-4 'to £TOTT 

3i. 
Cerr. '.>'• f*"' 



r, c, 1 f. 
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• Corn (wheat), tri&eum, i, A crown, corona, ce, 1 f. &'- 

2 n. ' , ftdema, atis, 3 n 

s To correct, cotrigo, 3 a. To crown, corona, 1 a 

r Correction,, suppHcium, ii, To be crowned, coronor, 

2n. lp 

i To corrupt, corrumpo, 3 a. To cry, lacrymo,l n. ^eo, 

i infi^la. 2n 

r A cofer, tegmeru, inis, 3n r To cry out; exclamo,! n 

To cover, /ego, 3 a. Cruel, crudelis, t, adj 
To covet, cupio r 3 a. 

r A covetous man, avarus, a, Cunning, astutus, a, uni, 

um, adj. adj " 

Covetousness, avatiHa, ce, A cup, poculum, i, 2 n 

I f. Cursed, maledictus, a, um, 

Counsel, consilium, tV,*2 n. part 

A country, regio onw, 3 f. Custom, mo* mom, 3 ml 

The country, nes ruris, 3 Comuehtdo, dints, 3 f 

n. ' To cutj seco, 1 a 

Country (one's own), pa- To be cut down, ccedor r Z 

tria ce, 1 f; P» 
k Courage, magnanimitas, 

aits, 3f. U. 

A cow, racca,<e, 1 f. ^^ 

A coward, timidus, a,um, HftO dance, *a//6, In 

adj. - JL Danger, pericuhim, t, 

Cowardice, timidilas, atis, 2n 

3 f. Dangerous, periculosus, a, 

um, adj 

Crafty, cautits, callidus, a,* Darkness, obscUritas, atis? 

um, adj. 3f 

To create, fdcio, 3 a. A daughter, Jilia, a>,\ f 

Creator, creator, oris, 3 m. To daWb, maculo, 1 a 

A creditor, creditor, oris, 3 To-day r this day, Wi£ 7 

m. adv. 

To creek, crepo, ! a. 

To creep,, serpo, 3 n. Dear, tarns, ay-urn, adj 

A crook, pedum, i, 2 n. Death, mors, lis, 3 f 

A crop, messit, is, 3 f A debt, debitum, i,2 n . 

Croaked, curvatus, a, urri, A debtor, debitor, oris, 3 m 

adj To decay, pcrco, 4 n 

To crow, c<mo, 3 a To deceive, folio: decipio y 
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3a 
To deck, orm, 1 a 
To declare, narro, 1 a. in- 

terdico, 3 a 
Defence, lutamen, inis, 3 n 
To defend, tueor, 2 dep '< 
A defender^ defensor, orw, 

w . 
To dehort, dehortor, 1 d. 

dmsuadeo, 2 a 
To delight, deleeto, 1 a 
Delightful, gratus, <a, um ; 

jucundus, a, um, adj 
To deliver, trade, 3 a 
To demand, postulo, 1 a 
Demoeritu*, i, 2 m. pr. n 
Demosthenes, is, 3 to. pr. 

n 
To deny, nego, 1 a 
To depart, discedo, 3 n. a- 

beo, 4 n 
To be derided, derideor, 2 

deservedly, merith adv. 

jure, abf . 
Deserving, dignus, a, urn, 

adj 
Desire, desidervam,, ii, 2 n 

Cupido, dints, 3 f 
To desire, cupio, 3 a. rog^o, 
.la 

Despicable, vtlis, e, adj 
To despise, temno, psi^ 3 a 
To be despised, contemner, 

3p 
To destroy, dcvastoJl a. »er- 

rfo, 3 a ? 

Destruction, *//ffge*, i*, 3 f 
The devil, diabohis, i, 2 m 
Devouring, rapax, am, adj. 

3art J 



To dictate, dieto, 1 a x 
To die, tnorior, 4 dep 
Difficult, difficilis, e, adj 
Difficulty, difficulias, at if, 

3f 
Todig,/otf*o, 3 a 
Diligent, diligens, tp, adj. 

sedulut, a, um, adj 
Diligence, diligent ia, a?, 1 

£ ■ 
To dine,pnmrfeo, 2n 
Dinner, prandium, ii, 2 n 
,Dirt, /w/mwi, t> 2 n 
Dirty,. aenosiis, q, um, avlj 
To direct, ordino, 1 a 
Discipline, discipline^ «e, 1 • 
Discreet, pradetts, tis, adj. 
A disease, morbus, i, 2m 
Disgrace, detiecus, oris, 3 n 
To dismiss,. dimiUo, 3 a 
To disoblige, offendo, 3 a 
To dispatch, expendio, 4 n 
To be dispatched, abkgor. 

P 
To dispute, dispuio, 1 a 
To displease, aispNceo, . 

o/JTcrwfo,3a 
To dispraise, vihtpero, 1 <• 
To be distracted, perturb? 

lp 
Distress miser-it?, en, \idf 
, cute, «?/#, '3 f 
A ditch (about a town.) 

vallum, ?\ 2 ii 
Divine, divinus^ . «r 3 i/ 

calestis, e, adj 

To do, facioj 3 a 
To do good, benefizcio^ > 
Docile, docilis, <?, adj. 
Doctrine, doctri2*er 9 «, 1 •' 
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Doctor, Doctor, oris, 3m E, 

A Dog, canis } is, 3 c 

Dog-days, dies caniculares, EACH other, alter, aUeriw 

pi Eager, vehemens, Us, adj 

Doings, facinora, orum, pi. An eagle, aguita, <e, 1 c 

n The ear, auris, is, 3 f 

Dominion, imperium, ii, %H Early, tnaturus, a, urn; 
A door, porta, at, 3 i pratcox, cocis, adj 

A dove, columba, a, 1 f The earth, terra, 02, 1 f 

Dover, Duhris, is, 3 f , To ease, Zero, la 
To doubt, dubito, 1 a Easy,/aeifw, e, a d J 

A dowry, rfos dotis, 3 f Easy (to render>)/d«fc7o, 1 

a 
To draw, traho, 3a To eat* «fo, 3 v, irr 

To draw nigh, appropinquo*. 

1 a * A» edition, editio, onis, 3 f 

To dress, orno, 1 ; colo, 3 a 
To drink, poto, 1. di&o, 3 n An egg, omm, *, 2 n 
Drink) j?o/iw, ws, 4 m 

To drive, ago, 3a^etfo, 3 a Either aut, <*d, conj 
I>rove, see to drive 

To drown, mergo, si, 3 a Eloquence, fapundia, ee, I 
To be drowued, demergor, f ' 

3p s Eloquent, facundus, a, ton, 

Drunken, ebrius, a, um, adj 

adj Else, amplvus, adv 

A drunkard, efcriemw, «, An ambassador, legatus,i, 

wm, adj 2 m - * 

Drunkenness, ebrietas, ta- 

<w,3f Employment, occupatio, on- 

Dry, aridus, a, wm, adj w, 3f 

A due, debttum, i, 2 n To enclose, ineludb, 3 a 

Dug, sec to dig circumsepio, 4 n 

Dulness, inertia, a>, 1 f To encourage, animo, 1 a 

Dumb, mutus, «, wm, adj Encouragement, incitajnr 
A dung-hill, sterquiliniuni, enium, i ; prcemiwn, ii, 2 
ii, 2n n . 

Duty, qffioiwn, it, 2 n An end^/Snis, i*, 3 c * 

To end, /itio y 4 a. termirtOj 
la 
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To endeavour, conor, Id. Toextol, ta<fejla. 

tento, 1 a. studeo, 2 a The eye, oculus, *, 2 nj. 
An enemy, ho&tis, is, 3 c 

As enemy, immicus, a, uw, F.. 

adj 

To engrave, insculpo, 3 a FA BlUSrit^gnu pr. nom 
• To ennoble, nobilito, la .A face, facie*, et\ 5 f 
Enough, satis, adv . To fail, dejkio^ 3 n 

To enrich, fiito, 1 a Fair, quicker, ckra, rum, 

To eut'ce, otiicio, 3 a cfeii- adj . - 

nio, 4 a Faithful,jS(feti% # tjidus, a. 

To entreat, supplieo,\Q. um, adj 

Envy, invito, a>, 1 f To fall, cado y 3 n 

To envy, invuleo, 2 a False, improbu*, a, vm, adj. 

Falsely, mendaciter, adv. 

To escape, rtto, 1 a, f((gio, Falsehood, perfidia, <e, 1 f 

3 a Fame,/ama, «e, 1 f 

To establish, slabilio, 4 a Family, genus, em, 3 n. 

7 o esteem, otslvno, 1 a Famine,/* wtej, w, 3 f 

To be esteemed, hobeor, 2p Famous, indytus, a, tt?n; 

Every, nnguli, m, a, adj celebfjs, e, adj 

Every one, quisque, adj A farm,^Wu*»i, u, 2 n 

Ev J, m^'m, «, «m, adj A farmer, agricoln, <*, 1 c 

An evil, wia/ww, i, 2 n Fat, pi?iguis, e, adj. 3 art 

To fotten, taginoy I a. pit?? 

To exalt, cw/m), 3 a. promo- guefacio, 3 a- . 

veo, 2 a A father, pater, iris, 3 m 

An example, cxcmplwn, i, To be fatigued,/oi«gor, 1 p. 

2 n A fault, culpa, «e, 1 f 
Exceeding:, ra/<#, adv Fear, tinwr, oris; 3 m. wk- 
Excellent, prccslans, tu ; ex- (us, us, 4 m 

imus,*** um, nrlj Tofear, tfmw, 2 a 

Except, ».m, oonj To be fed, pastor, 3 p 

To excuse, excuso, la To feign, assimulo, 1 a 

To be excused, excusor, 1 p Fervid, fervidus, a, vm, 

To execute, exsequor, 3 d adj 
To exercise, exerceo, 2 a . Fewer, pauciores, a, adj. pi 

To be exercised, occupor,lp Fierce, atrox, ods; vehe- 

To expert, exptcto, 1 a mens, tis, adj. 3 art 

Xo expel, expeUo, 3 a rt6i£Q, Fief ce dog, acer earns, 3 c 

3 a A field, age r, gri. 2 m 
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Afight,prcE/ttt»i,ti,2n A foot, pes pedis, 3 m 
To fight, pitgno, 1 a . Foot-aotfliers, pediiesj^m^ 
To fill, implea,^ a 3 m. pi >4 

Filthy, sordidus; foedus^ a, For, nam^dv 

«»Vadj To forbid, veto, 1 a. jwoftt- 

To find, invenio, 4 a fea, 2n 

To find out, deprehenfo, 3 a To be forced, cogor, 3 p 
To finish, absolve, 3 a The forehead, from, lis, 3 f 

Finished, perfectus, a, ton, A forest, nemus, oris, 3 n 
part To forget, obliviscor, 3 d 

Fire, ignis, is, 3 m Forgetfulness, oblivio, mis, 

First, primus, a, urn, adj 3 f 

A fir-tree, abies, etis, 3 f Form, species, ei, 5 f 
A fish,;;w<:w, »*, 3 m To be fought, commtitdr, 3 

A.fishermanj^mcator, oris P 3 pass 

ra Found, p. pass, see to find. 

Fives (to play at,) gilapcd- To be found out, deprehen- 
mari ludere ; ludo, 3 a dor, 3 p 

A fountain, /em, tit, 3 m 
Flame,,/fczmma, «, 1 f A fowl, ales, itis, 3 c 

To flatter, adulor, Id A fowler, auc*ps, cupis, 3 g 

Flattery, adulatio, onis, 3 f A fox, in*Zpes, w, 3 f 
Fled, >cc to fly Fragrant, fragrant tis, adj, 

' A Flock, great, gis, 3 m. <**- 3 art. 

wien, f'nis, 3n France, Gallia^ «e, 1 f 

To flourish,^or<?<>, 2 a To freeze, gelo, 1 a 

To Row, flup, 3 n To fret, erucio, 1 a. putrco, 

A &&wer,flosfloris, 3 m 2 n 

To fly (as a ''bird,) ro/o, 1 n A friend* amicus, i, 2 m 
Foaming, spwhans,tis, part Friendship, amicilia, a>, 1 f 
To. fold, /^o, 1 a From, a, a&, ofo, prep. abl. 

To follow, sequor, 3 d Frost, geln, indecl 

To follow after, subsequor. Froward, wemmw, a, wwt, 

3d. , , adj 

Fond, mdulgens, tis; be- Fruit, fruclus, Us, 4 m./?o- 
. fttgnwr, a, urn, adj »ii*m, i,2n 

Folly, sluliitia, a, If Fruitfulj/ascarafw*, a, urn; 

A fool,a/u#Ms, «,2 m. stultify fertility e, adj 

a, urn, adj To be fruitful, ablatio, I n 

Foolish, stolidus^a, urn, adj Furious, furiosus; rabidus. 
Fool-hardiness, muhcia, ce, ^wfyadj . 
If ' S2 ' 
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G. To go away, abeo, 4 a 

Togo before, prcecedo, 3 A 
GAIN) lucrum, t, 2 n God, /)«« , t, 2 m 

To gain, asseguor, 3 d. mo- Godly, pius, a, urn, adj 

veor, 2 p Gold, atirum, t, 2 n 

A garden, hortus, (,2m Gone, see to go 
A garment, vert «, is y 3 f Good, faroiw ;. probus, a, «jr, 
Gave, «ce to give adj 

Gay, nitidus, a, ion, adj Good, (subs*.) awmodwn, 
A general, imperator, oris, t, 2 n 

3 m. Duxducis, 3 c Good deeds, bentfaela, 2-pl 

Generous,gewcro5i«, a, um* Good news, nuncius crop- 

adj *«*u* 

Generosity, liberality atis, Good will,6enevofc?i&i><Ej f 

3 f To do good, benefacioy 3 a 

Gentle showers, Icnta plu- Goodness, bonkas, atis, 3f 

vim, arum, pi. 1 f. A goose, anser, era, 3 m . 

George, Georgius, if, % ni- Got, flcguwtftw, a, «m, part 

pr. n To govern, gabemo; wiye- 

To get, adipiscor, 3d *>»la 

To be got, acquiror, 3 p Grace, gra/to, a, 1 f 
A giant, gigccs, antis, 3 m To grace, orno ; condecoro, 
A gift, donum, », 2 n la 

A girl, puella, a, 1 f Gracious, benignus, a, urn. 

To give, do, 1 a ,adj 

To give over, cesso, 1 n A grammar, grammatical c, 

Given to change, ins(abilis 9 If 

e, adj. 3 art A grandfather, avus, *, 2 m 

To be glad, gaudeo, 2 n te- 4\> grant, concede, 3 a 

/or, Id A grape, uva, <c, 1 f 

To gladden, latifico, I a Grass, gramm, inh, 3 n 
Glass, vitrum, i, 2n Great, magnut, a,vm; iiif. 

A glazier, w/nflru/*,*/, ,2,m *ignw, e, adj . 
To glisten, »tico, 1 n Greatest, summits, a, »«, 

To ^htter,/u%co, 2 n ad j 

Glory, Gloria ; Fama, a, 1 f Greatness, magnitude, mis, 
A glutton, AeZ/uo, om'vS m 3f , 

Greatness of mind, magna- 
To gn^W, rodo, 3 a nimitas,atis,3f. 

Green, viridis, e, adj. 3 art 
Togo, co, 4 n To grieve, dolco, % a 
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i 
To grind, molo, 3 a The head, caput, pitis, 3 n, 

To groan, gemo, 3 n To heal, sano, 1 n. 

The ground, humus, i, 2 f To be healed, sanor, 1 p. 

<crro, at, 1 f conralesco, 3 incep. 

To grow, er«co, 3 n Healtji, valetudo, dinis, 3f. 

* To grow cool,/rige*co, 3 n, To hear, audio, 4 a. 
To grunt, grunnio, 4 n To hearken, ausculto, 1 a. 



T 



The heart, cor, dis, 3 n. 
H Heartily, sincere*, adv. t 

appetitu, abl. 
O halt, elaudico, 1 n. Heat, color, oris,, 3 m. 



The hand, rnahus us. Heaven, ccdum, i, 2 n. 

4f. Heavenly, codestis, e, adj. 

Hannibal, alts, 3 m. p'r. n. 3 art. 
Happy, felix, icis, adj. 3 Heavy,' gravis, e, adj. $ 

art. art. 

Happiness, felicilas, atis, 3 Help, auxilium, n, 2 n. 

f. To help, auxilior, 1 dep. 

Hardly, dUigenter, adv. A hen, gaJlina, 02, 1 f. 

JIard, cforuf, a, urn / diffi- Henry, Henricus, i, 2 m. 

cilis, e, adj. 3 art. ' ■ pr. n. ' ^ 

Hardship, difficvltaf, atis, 3 Heraclitus, 1, 2 m. pr. d. 

f. . A herald, caducealor, oris, 

A hare, 2qms, /www, 3 m. 3 m. -***"' 

Harmless, innocent, lis; in- A herring, fta/er, ccw, $ & 

noexmsy a, urn, adj. and n. 

A harpy, harpyia, a, 1 f . A herb, A^r&o, a, 1 f. 
To hasten, festino ;propcro, A hero, ftiroj, ois, 3 m. 

la. 
A hat, pileus, ci, 2 m. High, altus, a, urn, adj. 

A hatter, pileo, tmis, 3m. His own, suus, a, urn, pt* 
To hate, akommor, 1 dep. adj. 

adi, verb def. Him, her, see he. 

To have, habeo, 2 a. History, histaria, a>, 1 f. 

To have been, fuisse. 
To have' rather, mala, v.* A hog, porcus, i, 2 m. 

irr. To hold, teneo, 2 a. 

A hawk, accipiter, tris, 3 To hold one's tongue, tace*. 

m. 2n. 

Holy, jmu, a, urn, adi. 
He^ tf/e, ww, pron» (ilhvwe, domx, adv. 
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Honest, honestus ; probus, To hurt, now*, 2a- ta*>, 3 

<r, ?<m,adj. a « 

Honesty, probilas; hones- Hurtful, iwxius, a, urn, 

tas,atis,3f. » d J- , . _ 

Honor, honor, oris, 3 ra. A husband, mantes, *, 2 m. 

To honor, honors 1 a. rir «^*j 2 m.* 

To be honored, color, 3 p. A husbandman, agricoia, ff, 

Honorable, honorabilis, e. ^ I c 

adj. 3 art. 

A hook, hamvs, i, 2 m* * 

Hooe; «pes, */>ei, 5 f. 1" £go ? pron. 

To hope, spero, la. J^ James, Jacobus, t. 2 m 

Horace, Horatius, ii, 2 m. pr- n 

pr. n. Jarring, tucians, lis, part 

A horn, cornu, ind. cormta, 

um, pi. n. Idle, ignaiw, a, w»; mgrfc- 

A horse, equw, i, 2 m. £«**> iis y &*) 

The horse (soldiers), eqiii- Idleness, igrutma^tL, If 

tes, um, pi. 
A horse's hoQLMnguis, is, Jerusalem, Hitrosolyma, c, 

3m. \\ M 

Wt, «*/«/«*, a, % m , adj. A jewel, gcmow, «, 1 f 
To be very hot, anutup, In. 
A hound, canis venalicus, 3 Hj *h G&SX J 

c. 
Au hour, hora, at, 1 f. Ignorance, ignorantta, «, 

A house, <fomw*, i',i«,f. 'If. 

How, qupmodb, adv. 
To howl, idulo, 1 n. To i nutate, imtipr, 1 dep. 

Immoderate, profasus) a, 
Human, humanus, a, um, «m, adj. 

adj. Immortal, immorialis, t, 

Humble, kttmlis, e, adj. 3 adj. 3 art 

art. submissus, a, um, Impertinence,- ineplue, a- 

adj. rum, I f. pi. 

Hundredth, centesimus, of Impious, «»/»**,<*, w*,. adj. 

wto, adj. 1m punily, impuniias i aiis, 

Hungry, esuriem, tis, part. ** *• 
To hunt, tuAor, 1 dep. 
A huntsman, xcnator. or if. Inconvenient, incommQdm : 

3 m, "•' «,ujn, adj. 
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increasing, aremntq tit, An uland, insula, tz, 1 f. 

part 3 art Israel, etit, 3 m. 

To incite, incilo, I a. 
Incurable, . insanabils, e, Italy, -/taTta, e, I f. 

adj 3 art. . A judge, judex, dicis, 3 C 

Ingeniou8,ocuf us, a,um,a. dj. To judge Ju^'co, I a. 
industry, diligeidia, as, If. Judgment,jttdtaum,n,2a. 
Industrious, diligent, tit; Julius Caesar, ato, pr. n. 

jsedulns, a, um, adj. Just,jurtiu; prabus, a,jfk, 

An infant, infam, tis, 3 c. adj. 
i n fectio us ,£«/i/eru5, a, ion, Jasi\c»,juslitiaj «, 1 f. 

adj. Justly, ^ure, merito, adv. 

An inhabitant, ,inc6la,&, 1 c. 
Infinite, infinitas, a, ww, K. 

adj. 
To injure, terfo, 8 a. ri^O keep, servo, I a. 

Injury, injuria, ce, I f. JL A kennel, eanalis, u, 

Iniquity, iniquUfls, edit, 3 f. 3 c. 
Ink, atramentum, i, 2 n. To kill, occido, 3 a. 
Innocence, innoeenlia, a, Kind, benignus, a, um, adj. 
Mf. ( A kindness, bmeficium, u, 

innocent, innocent, fu; tU- 2 n. 

noxttM, «, ti»», adj. A king, rex regit, 3 m. 

To intend, vo/a, v irr. A kingdom, regnum, i, 2 n. 

intention, (good), recta To kiss, o sailor, 1 dep. 

voluntas, atit, 3 f . A knave, fraudrtor, oris, Z 

Into, t», prep. ace. m. 

Instead of, loco ; pro, pr. Knavery, vereutia, ce, 1 f. 
To instruct, erudw, 4 a> Knees, genua, tun, pi. o. 
# Instruction, crudHio, anit, To knit, nec/o, 3 n. 

3f. • • To know, sdo, 4 a. cognosce, 

To in treat, ro^a, I & 3 a. 

To invade, invodo, 3 a. -To know not, nescio, 4 a. 
tn vain, frmtra, adv. Knowledge, scietUia, <tf, IT. 

To invite, mrtfo, 1 a. 
John, Johannes, is, 3 tn. » L. 

pr. n. 
To join, jungo, 3 a. TT . Abo* ions, laborious, a, 

A journey, iter intineris, 3 JLd uro; diligent, tit, adj. 

n. 3 *rt. 

Hon , femm % i. 2 n. Lubour, /afor, arti, 3 m. 
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To laboWj laboro, 1 a. tl n 
A lamb, agnvs, t, 2 m. 
To lament, deploro, I 9 



A letter, epistola, e, I f. tffc^ 
era, flruw, pi. t f 

liberty, liberlas, atu, 3 f 



land, tellw, urw, 5 f. terra, Liberal, liber alls, e, adj. 3 a 
a, I f agtr, gn, 2 in. liberality, liberalilas, atis; 

A landlord , dominvs prcedtt, h en ignitas r atis, 3 f. tenec- 



— domv*. 



olzntia, ob, I f 



Large, largus; magnus, <?, To |j c |j, / am 6o ? 3a 

* urn. adj. To lie, jVweo, % n 

Last, uMrow*, a, urn, adr To | ie bid) j a/C0) 2 n 

Last (a cobler's), creptow?, To jj e down, succumb. 3 u 

<&» f f . Lies, (situated), postfut, a, 
Ai last, demwm, adv. Wflh part 

JbnUu&firnmi, a, urn, adj. Life, living, rite, «, 1 f 

To laugh, rideo, «, 2 n. Likej ^imfis, e , adj. 3 art 

Jjtkvr, lex regis, 3t T „ j,^. flWW) | a roto,\rr 
A lawyer, arfroca/u*, 1, 2 m. likeness, simittiudo, tni* 
To lay waste- spoito, 1 a. de- • g r 

ww(o, la. ,. A limb, wiemfcrum, ri, 2 a 

Lazy, Jgniitms. a, u?n, adj. A lio0t /eo? . 0Jlif> 3 , 
Lazine&9. tnertto, ff, I *• 
To lead dueo, 3 a. 



Little, parvus, a, tan, adj. 
jto leuu u**u, «»• 1*0 livB, vivo, 3 n 

Lean, iwacer T fra, crwro, adj. y Q te j| |- e9j of stor ies, men* 
To leap, salioi 4 n. *a/*o, I a. ^r, 4 <j ep 



_ j leap, M/ioj.4 n. *a«o, 1 a. ^r, 4 ^ 

To l*»arn, rfurd. 3 a.. 

Learned, docdu; erudtfu*, A load (of a cart), veto*, 

fl, urn- adj &m>3 f • * 

Learning, doclrina, a, 1 f Lofty, sublimit, e, ad) 3 ar 

/i/era?, ariiw, pi I f. London. Londmum, t, 2 a 

L*ast, minimus, a, Mm, adj Long, ibngfif, a, «m, adj 

The least, minime, adv. Long, dm; longer, Auto* 
Leave, tenia, cb, I f adv . , _ 

To leave, rilinqvo, 3 a. To took red, rvbfsco, 3 n 

To leave off. desino, 3 0. The Lord, Xtommtw, 1, 2 m 

To be led. ducor, 3 p To lose, perrfo, 3 a 

Lett, (toleave by will), lego, A loss, damnum, t, 2 n 

l a . . Lost, part, praet. pass. see to 

To lend, commotio, 1 a. lose • 

Less, minor, oris, adj. Lot, sort, lis, 3 f 

To lessen , minuo, in, 3 a. Love, amicitia, <b, \ I. cwier, 

^ l«§sop, lectio, onis, 3 f. % oris, 3 m 
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l*o love, amo, 1 a 
The love, desiderium, i, 2 n 
To be loved, amor, I p 
A lover, amator, oris, 3 m 
Low, humilisj t, adj. 3 art 
To low, mugio, 4 n 
tower, inferior, oris, adj 
Loyal, Jideiis, «, adj. 3 art 
Luke, Lucas, as, 1 m. pr. n 
Luxury, luxuria, a, 1 f 

A lye> mendacium, it, 3 n 

M. 

MAD, insanus, «, w«i ; 
demens r lit t adj. 3 art 
A magistrate, magistrates, 

its, 4 m 
Magnificent, spUndidus ; 

magnificus, a, urn, adj 
A magpie, pica, a> I f 
A maiden, utrgo, gtfiw, 3 f 
To make,/<Hfio, 3 a 
To make a noise, strep* ; 

ohstrepo, 3 n 
Maker, creator, otis, 3 ra 
A malefactor, sons, tis, 3 m 
A man, homo, minis, 3 c. vir 

viri, 2 m 
Manners, mores, um r pi. m 
Many, muUus, a, urn, adj 
Marble, marmor, oris, 3 n 
To march, prqfiriscor, gra- 

dior, 3 d 
Marketf/orvm, ?', 2 n 
Marriage, conjugium, i, 2 n 
To marry, uxorem ducere ; 

rtufo,3a 
A martyr, martyr, r«, 3 c 
A master, magister, tri, 2 m, 

preceptor, aria, 3 m 



A master of a family, Aero** 

i, 2 m. palerfamUias\ at, 1 

m 
Matter, res re*, 6 f ne£«- 

<ium, ii, 2n 
The matter, to, /^w, 3 f 
A meadow, ptaium, *, 2 a 
Meat, cftui, t, 2 m 
Meat and drink, t>idtw, w> 

4 m 
Means (by any), ullo, moda 
A mechanic, /tffrcr, 6n\2 ra, 
To meet, o&»eni©, 4 n obvU 

dm ire 
To meet together, convema* 

4 n 
To mend, reparo, 1 a 
A merchant, mercator, ora* 

3m 
Merchant-shipsj wovw ofter* 

arias, pi 
Merchandise, mercafara, <b» 

If . ; fc . , . 
Mercy, misericdrdia, cbJ\ f 
Merciful, miserkprs, Uti ; 

clemtns, tis, adj. 3 art 
Merry, hilaris, c,. adj. 3 ark 
Messenger, mmctuJ t if, 2oi 
Metal, metallam, *, 2 n 

Mighty. »o/«n* ; t>aJe»w, tit, 

adj. 3 art 
Milk r /ac r toe/u,3p 
Milton, Mtitonus, i, pr. n 
The mind, mens, Us, 3 & 

am'mus, i, 2 m 
Mindfal, rtiemor, om, adj. 3 

art 
To do mischief, famnitm 

inferre. (infero, v. irrj , 

Mischievous, noxiusjOi vaty 

adj 

S, 
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Miserable, infitiz, {cm, adj. To be named, nonwnor, I p 
3 art A nation, na/to, onis; gem, 

Misery, miatria^ «e, 1 f its, 3 f 

A misfortune, infortunium,- Natare, natura, <b, 1 f 

«, 2 n Navigation, navigatioj ants, 

Misfortune, (under), inr& 3 f 

6uf advernt Naughty > mollis, a, urn, adj 

Mistress, ftera, «, 1 f 
lb mitigate, lento, 4 a Necessary, n«c.»amtf, *, 

«m, adj 
Moderation, moderatio,onis, The neck, collum, i, 2 n 

3 f To neglect, negligo', 3 a 

Mo Jest jr, modtstia ; rere* To naigh, hinnio, 4 n 

cundia, ce, I f A neighbour, vtciftu*, *, 2 » 

Money, ptcwiia, «, I f Neither, nee, con} 

The moon, /una, a, 1 f A net; rtte, tU, 3 n 

Moses, 1 1f, 3 to. pr. n Never, nimquam, adv 

A mother, maler, iris, 3 f New, not>us, a, urn, adj 
Morning, (in the), mane, Newly, nuper, adv 

adv News, rumor, ©ni, 3 m 

To morrow, eras, adv A newsman, famigerator, 

To move, moreo, 2 a wis, 3 m 

To mourn, maireo, 2 n 

A mountain, wioiw, *«, 3 m In the nick, of time, in or- 
A mouse, mui, m, 3 m titulo Umporis 

A mouth, os, oris, 3 m Nigh, prope, prep, ace 

To mow, meto, memri, 3 a Th the night, noclu, abJ 
A mower, messnr, oris, 3 ra Nimble, a gilts, e; vtlox, 
Much, ifcu/tew* adv oeis, adj. 3 art 

A murderer, interfeetor, 

oris, 8 m. siearius, ii, 2 ra Nobility, nobililax, at is, 3f 
To be murdered, interfieior, Noble, nobilis, e ; liber alls, 

3 p e, adj, 3 art 

My,mine,nt£tu,9,uto,proii Noise, clangor, oris, 3 at. 
Myself, me, pron. poss. ace sltepiiw, us, 4 m 
A mystery, arcanum, i, 2 n None, nullus, a, urn, adj 
NojKfcee-, conj 
N. The nose, rwwui, i, 2 m 

Not, «on, adv 
M£ Name, nopen, »«w, 3 n Note, (in music), merfui, v 
J3 A good name, fama 2 m 
kontsia, \ I Nothing, nihil, indee 
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Notice, monitio, onu, 3 f. 
To be taken notice of, 06- 

xervor, 1 p. 
To nourish, nuirio, 4 a. 
Now, nunc, adv. 
A nurse, nulrix, icis, 3 f. 



AN oak, quercus, i#, 4 f. 
Obedience, obedien- 
/to, fE, 1 f. 
To obey, pareo, 2 n. o&e- 

tf/o, 4 n. 
To observe, observo, 1 a. 
To be observed, no/or, 1 p. 
Obstinate, pertinax, acis, 

adj. 3 art. 
Of (concerning) de, prep. 

abl. 
To offend, offendo, 3 a. 
An offence, delictum}!, 2 n. 
To offer, qjfero, v. irr. 
Office, oJiciu\n, tt, 2 n. 
An officer, dux ducts, 3 c. 
Often, some limes, s&pe, 

adv. 

Old, antiquus, ff, wm, adj.. 
An old man, sfin&r, m'*, 3c. 
An ehl woman, vet u la, ce, 

1 f. antw, iw, 4 f. 
Old- age, senecius, utis, 3 f. 

On this side, m, prep. ace. 
One, units, a, nw, adj. 
Onlj, unicus, a, wwt, adj. 
Only, tantum, adv. 
To open, aperio, 4 a. 
T#b« opened, reseror, 1 p, 
T 



Opinion, opinio, onis, 3 f. 

judicium, it, 2 n. senten- 

tia, ce, 1 f. 
Opportunity, occasio, onw, 

3f. 
To oppress, opprimo, 3 a. 

An orator, orator, oris, 3m. 
An orchard, pomarium, ttj 

2n. 
Order, orcfo, (fmu, 3 m.. 
An order, prmceptum, i, 2a 
To order, slatxw, 3 a. 
An ornament, ornatiicntum, 

t, 2 n. ' 

Otber, <z/itu, a, tdf, adj. 

To overcome, vtneo, 3a. 
To overflow, inundo, 1 a. 
Ought, to owe, de6eo, 2 n. 
Ought, opoitet, v. impers. 
Our, nosier, tra, rum, adj.^ 
Out of, de, e, ex, pr. abl. 
His own, suus, a, am, pr. 

adj. 
An ox, bog bovis, 3 c. 



f. 

DAG AN, ethnktAs } a,umj 
r adj. 

Pain, dolor, oris, 3 mi. 
Pains, labor, oris, 3 ra. 
Painful, laboriosus, a, umj 

adj. 
To paint, pingo, 3 a. 
Paradise, Paradisus, t, 2d. 
Pardon, trcnia, cb, 1 f. 
To pardon, condono y ««', 1 

a. 
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A parent, parens, to, 3 c. A pig, porcelkts, t, 2 off. 

A parrot, psittacas, t, 2 m. Pious, ptu*, a, urn, adj> 

A partridge, perdix, ids, To pitch, pom), 3 a. 

3d. A place, locus, i, 2 m. 

Passage, transitu*, us, 4m. Plain, planus ; apertus, a, 

To para, perago, 3 a. um, adj» 

Topa*saway,pr<Efcrep,4a. A planet, planeta, ct, 1 m.' 

Passion (anger) t ira y a, if. To plant, sero, stvi % 3 a. 

Passion*, animi impetus, Plato, onis, pr. p. 3 m. 

w, 4 m. PI a 7v fad**, h 2 m. 

Past, prateritus, a, urn, par To' play, /urfo, 3 a. 

Patience, patitntia, a, 1 f. To plead, ago, 3 a. 

Patiently, patenter, adv. To please, placeo, 2 n. 

Paul, Pmi/i», t, pr. n. Pleasant, pleasing, gratus; 

jucundus, a, urn, adj. 

Peace, pax pacts, 3 f. Pleasure, voluptus, atis, 3f. 

A pearl, margariia, a, 1 f. To do a pleasure, €ommo- 

People, populus, i, 2 m. do, 1 a. 

To perceive, sentio, 4 a* Plenty, 

To perform, preuto, 1 a. To plough, aro, 1 a. 

traclo, t a. A ploughman, aralor, oris, 

To per miksiny; permtiio, iui. 

3 a. *-^ , 4 pl un A» prwfiww^ i, 5 n. 
To perpetrate, patrol a*: ^Tb plunder, jrpo/io, 1 a. 

To persecute, exagito, la. , 

A persecutor, oppvgmtor, A poet,/»oeta, ce, 1 m. 

oris, 3 m. Policy, astidia, ce y 1 f. 

Person, persona, aV, I£ To be polished, excolor,Z p. 

To persuade, suadeo,.% a. Poor, pauper, eris, adj. 

To pervert, corrumpo, 3 ; A poor man, pauper, eris, 

depravo, la. adj. 3 art. 

Peter, Petrus, ri, prop. n. A portion, do* <&>/£*, 3 f. 

Pharaoh, onis, m. pr. n. To posses*, poutdeo; teneo, 

A philosopher, philosophy ' 2 a. 

*> 2 m. A postman, tabtllarips, U, 

A physician, -medictt»,»,2ni. 2 in. 

Philip, Philippus^i, pri a. Potent, potens, tis, adj. 3 

art. 

A pigeon, columba, «e, 1 f. Pottage, putmentum, i, 2n. 

Piety, jwtfa#, a/w, 3 f. Poverty, pauper tas, atis, 3f 
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JPower, polcntia, a, 1 f. vis, A prodigy, prodigiufa, «J 

3f. 2n; 

Id the power of, penes, Professed, declaratus, a,um } 

prep. ace. part. 

To profit, prosi{tn 9 prodesse, 
Practice, usus^jis^ 4m. &c- Progress, progress™, us, 4 

ercitalio, onis ; consuetu- m. 

do,dinis, 3 f. Progress (to make), pro/i- 

Praise, laus,dis, 3 f . eere,* a. 

To-praise, toiofo, 1 a. To promise, promitto, 3 a. 

To prate, ' garrio, 4 n. A promise, promwftMfijijSn. 

To pray, oro, 1 a. precor, To keep promise, servart 

1 d. Jidem. 

Prayer, preces, urn, pi. f. To pronounce, /jronwrurio.- 
To preach, concionor, 1 d. To prop, fulcio, 4 a, 
A preacher, concionator t o^ Properly, proprie, adv. 

rw, 3 m. To prosper, Jloreo, 2 n. 

Precious, prtliosus, a, urn, Prosperity ,prosperitas, atis, 

adj. ", 3 f. re* secwidce, 5 pi. 

To prepare, pcrro, 1 a. To protect, defendo, 3 a. 

To prescribe, prascribo, 3 A protector, defensor, oris, 

a. 3 m. 

Present (to make a), dp- Tp provide, paro, 1 a/ 

num eonferre. • Provident, cautus, of, um, 

To preserve, conservo, 1 a. adj. 
To press, oremo, m, 3 a. Providence of God, provi* 
To presume, prozfido, 3 p rfen/ta divina. 

sioir arrogare. Private, j»rfo«/uj,fl,«ro,adj. * 

To prevail, superp; 1 a. Provocation, irriiamentum, 
Pride, superbia, a, If. i,2n. 

Primitive, primus, a, urn^ Tp provoke, provoco, X a! 

adj. ' To be provoked, lacessor, 

Privilege, privilegium, ii } 3 p. ' ^ 

%n. ' Prudence, prudentia, a, 1 f. 

Probity, probilas, atis, 3 f. Prudent, prudens, lis; adj. 3 
Proceeding, processus, us, art. - . 

4 m. , 

To procure, pan> ; concilio. Public, publicus, a, wm,-adj. 

la. i To punish, punio, 4 ; cwtf^ 

prodigality, effusio, onis, 3 go, 1 a, " 

/*• 
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Punishment , poena, *, 1 f. A reaper, mamr, ori$ f 3 m. 
To purchase, acqttiro, 3 a. To reason, dispmo^ la. 
Pore, pt<rui, a, um, adj. A mbel, ptrducUis, i», 3 m. 
A Purpose, consilium, ii ; lorecal, reroro, la. 

proposition, t, 2 a. To receive, accipio^Z a. . 

To no purpose, ntquie- To be received, w»/w>r ? 3p. 

ouam, adv. A receptacle, rectptaaUum, 

A purse, erumena^ a, 1 f. t, ~ a. 

To pursue, jurfe?** 3 d. Jo reckon, numer* 1 a. 
To put, F ono,t} a. Red,(tobe,orlook),m6«r, 

q A reed, arundo^ dims, 3 f. 

ReflectioQ^mi&rolMjafiu, 

rpo I quarrel, Uligo, 1 a To^ffrded.arfiwr.lifc 
-* A queen, rguin, «, if. Jo j£ ^^ , a- 
A question, rf W 6ifc/,o, ww, To ^fgn, rifgno, I n. 

« .• /. u „ j v To reject, re/tob, 3 a. 
Question, (to be called in), To re joice, goiuko, 2 n. 

postulan. . To relate, nairo, \&. 

QuickJy, eito, adv. . * s a relation, eonsanguvmis^ 

Quiet, (sub.) yuw, e/w, 3 f. v cognnlus. a, urn, adj. 
(ran^uillitas, atis, 3 f. Release, libtraiio, ©nil, 3 f. 
Religious, />»u», a, um, adj. 
R. To remember, rfwwtucor, 

3 ; rccordor, Id. 
Race, curstts, (us, 4 To be remembered, (advis- 
m.) eqiustris. ed of,) moncor, 2 p. 

•Rage,/uror, orii, 3 m. Remembrance, merooria,«, 

To rage, (as the sea), as- 1 f. Recordation onis, 34. 
* too, 1 n. Remote, remotusj a, wra^dj, 

Ra»n, p//iiia, m, 1 f. To render, redtfo, 3 a. 

Rapacious, rapax, acts, adj. Renewed, renovalu*, a, w», 
. 3 art. . »4i- 

Rati.er, 7?e/iu#, adv. To repeat, rtptto, 3 a. 

Rather (to have), malo 7 v. To be reproached, er/»ro. 

irr. brow, 1 p. 

To read, tego, 3 a. Reproof, rtpreheu*io 9 onisjX. 

Ready,pro^/tt*,a,um,adj. To reprove, oo>r£©, la. 
To reap, mtlo, messui, 3 a. Reputatioo./aiwa, «, 1 f. 
To reap, (receive.) recipio, To require, poslulo, 1 e. 
3 «. n V t Jo resist, resislo, 3 n. , 
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To resolve, sialuo, 3 a. 
Resold ion, comfarttoyijlf, 

ForlHudo, dims, 3 f. 
Rest, g*«ej, etis y 3 f. 
To rest, maneo, 2 n. 
To refuse, rtcuso; nrgo, 1 a. 
To return, redto, 4 n. , 
To revenge, vindico, 1 a. 

ulciscnr, ttllus, 3 dep. 
Revolving, recurrent Us, 

part. 3 art. 
A reward, prccmtMrn, it, 2 n. 
To reward, remuntro, 1 a. 
Rich, dives, vilis ; locuples^ 

c(w, adj. 3 art. 
A rich wan, dives, tiw, 3c. 
Riches, divk'uE, arum, pi. If. 
To nde, equito, 1 n. 
The right band, dexlra, <f, 

If. 
RigbtemisnessJwa/iVzfljffijlf, 

probitas, atis> 3 f. 
To ring (as a bell),5ono, 1 n. 
Ripe, maturus, '«, tun, adj. 
To rise, «urgo, 3 n. 
To rise, (as the son), oritr, 

4 dep. 
A river, fluvius, ii, £m. aj»- 

nil, r*j 3 d. 

To roar, rugio, 4 n, 

A roaring (of a lion), ritgi' 

fws, iw, 4 ra. 
To rob, tpolio, 1 a. 
A rock, /Je/ra, a, 1 f. saxum, 

i, 2 n. 
A rod, oirga, a, 1 f. 
A rogue, vtrbero, onis, 3 m. 
(beggar) mendictu, i, 2 m. 
Rolling, volubUU, e, adj. 3 

art. 
To roll, 0o/vo,3a. 

T2 



R<vnftan, Uomaiuis, er,iim,adj. 
Rome, flom'a, a, 1 f. 
Room, spat turn, u,.2 n. 
To iN«ot out, tiOjlico, 1 a* 
A rose, rosa, <e x j£ 
To row, rcmizo*, 1 a. 

Ruin, ruirufce, 1 f, j&riti- • 

u?rt, w, 2 n. 
To ruin, /7er^o, 3 a, 
Ruined,per<frfti5,a,um,n>irt. 
To rule, rego, art, 3 a. gu- 

btrnO) 1 a. 
To run, curro, 3 n. 
To run away,/iigio, 3 n. 
To rush, ruo, 3n. 
Rung, tec to ring. p. pass. 

S. 

A Sack, sdccm, f,2m. 
Sad, f risf t>, e ; wices- 

*im, a, um, ndj. 
A saddle, ephippium % ii, 2n. 
Safety, *a/u*, lutis, 3 f. 
Said, see to say. p. pass. 
To sail, nari^o, 1 a. 
A sailor, navigator, oris, 3m. 

naula. a, 1 m. 
Same, ttfew, eadem^ pr. 
To satisfy, w/to, 1 a. 
To give satisfaction, salts/a- 

cto, 3 ; placeo, 2 n. 
To save, aeri'o, 1 a. 
Saw,*ee to see. praet. 
To say, dico, 3 8. (to repeat) 

reptlo, 3 a. 
A scabbard, tagina, a, 1 f. 
Scarce, ni, adv. 
Scarcity, inopia, a», 1 f. 
A soholar,(scliOol-boy), <N* m 

cijntlus, i, 2 m. 
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A good scholar, docius, a, To stake, quatio, 3 e. 

iu», adj. Sharp, ocm/im, a, um,' ad> 

A school ^jgftola, <e, i f. To 9have, tondeo, 2 a. 
A school Jttfew, condipipu- To sheath, reeondo, 3 a. 

/u*, 1, *^t A sheep, ovis, «, 3 f. 

A school-ffl^r, pra>cqptor v A shepherd, pastor, oris 7 3na. 

©rif, 3 m.vurfimagis/er, To shine, /uceo, 2d. 
. iri, 2 m, ^L v A ship, navis, m,U f, . 

To scoff, dtrideojl*. A shqe, calcem, ei, 2 m. 

To scrape, rorfo, 3 a. To shoot, jacalor, 1 dep. 

To scratch ,scalpo, 3 a. To be shot, mUtor, 3 p. 

To scruple, duto/o ; hcesilo, Short, 6reiw, e, adj. 3 art. 

In. A shoulder, humerus, i, 2 m. 

The sea, more, ru, 3 n. To shew, monstro y 1 a. 

Season, itmpus, oris, 3d. 

<e/«w, atw, 3 f. TcCbe sick, ee£r©to,.l o. 

Secret, secrttus; abd'tius, a, Sickly, insalubrii, e, adj. 3 

vm, adj. 
To aee, video, 2 a. 
Seed, semen, mtnu, 3 n. . 
To seek, qwero, 3 a* 
Seems, vidtiur. 
To be seen, videor, 2 p. 
To seize on,prthcndo, 3 a; 
Seldom, raro, adv. 
To sell, vendo, 3 a. 
To send, m&o, 3 a. 
To send back, remitlo, 3 a. 
To send for, arccteo, 3 a. 
To be sent, milter, 3 p. 
A servant, servus,i, 2 w. 
To serve, servio, 4 n; 

To serve, (do a kindness), To sit down,' decumbo, 3 n. 
bent J ado. 3 a. Sixth, sextos, a, uwi, adj. ' 

Setting (sufi),ocea*u*,u*,4m. 
Seventh, stpiimus, a, um, Skilful, expetiua. a, u»»,adj. 

*<*}• . To skip, *a/fo, 1 n. 

Severe, aeverus; tfurw, a, To stay, neeo, 1 a. 

U7f \< 9dj. Slavery, servtiw*, uiu, 3 f. 

Ser v ice , minister turn r it, 2d. S le e p s sotwius* », 2 m . 
A shade, umbra, uz, 1 f. To sleep, dormio, 4 n* 



art. injbrmtu, adj. 
To sigh, suspiro, 1 o. 
Sights, spectacular orvm, pi. 
To be silent, lace?, 2 n. 
Silly, inept us, a, um, adj. 
Silver, argentura, i, 2 n> 
Sin, peccoUem, *, 2 n. 
To sin, pecco, 1 n. and a. 
Sinful, wefertUus, a, um, adj. 
To sing, cano*. 3 a. 
To sink) d^tV/o, 3 n. 
To be sunk, demerger, 3 p. 
A sinner, peccator* oris, 3 m. 
A sister, soror, oris, 3 f. 
To set, ledta, 2 n. 
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Slept, see to sleep. p. pass. 
To slide away, labor ^ 3 d. 
A sling, funda, <e, 1 f. 
Sloth, desidia ; ignavia, a, 
If. 

Small, partms, a, urn, adj. 
To smell, olfacio, 3 a, ofco, 

2n. 
To smite, perculio^ 3 a. 
To smbke,/wmo, 1 n. 
To snarl, obmurmuro, 1 a^ 
To snatch, rcepio ; eripio, 3a. 
Snow, nix, nivis, 3 f. 

So as, lam—quam, adv. J 
Socrates, tis, pr. n. 3 m. 
9oId, #ee to sell. p. pass. 
A soldier, miles, litis, 3 c. > 
Some, amquis ; quidam. 
Sometimes, aliquando^ ad. 
A son,j£/iia, it, 2 m. 
Soon, ct/o, adv. 
Sorrowful, meatus, a, wm, 

adj. 
Sought, *ec to seek. p. pass. 
The soul, animus, i, 2oi. 

anima, ce, 1 f. 
Sound, rectus ; orthodoxus ; 
1 «mn#, a, urn, adj. 
A sound, tonus, »', 2 m. 
To sound, sow©, ?*{, 1 n. 
To be sounded, clangor, 1 p. 
To sow, wro, 3 a- 
To spare, parco, 3 a. 
Spain, Hispgnia, <e, I f. 
To speak, loquor, 3 d. 
To speak evil, calumnior, 

1 dep. 
A speaker, orator, oris, 3 m. 
Spent, actus, a, um, adj. 
To spin, nep, 2 a. 



Spirit, spirilus, us, 4 m. 
Spoka, see to speak, p. pass. 
To be evil spoken of) ihafc 

audire, 4 n. 
To spoil, spolio, 1 a. 
Sports, ludi, orum, pi. 
Spreading, patulus, a, «»n« 
The springy ver veris, 3 n. 
To sprout, germino, 1 a. 
A stable, slabuHm, i, 2 iu 
A stag, ceruw«, t> 2 n. 
To stand, «to, In. 
To stay, maneo, 2 n, - 
To steal,/«ror, 1 dep. 
A stick, baQulus, t, 2 m. 
To stick ontyproquintO) % n. 
To be atiff, rigeo, 2 % 
A storm, tempeslas, atis, 3 ( f 
A stone, topi*, idw, 3 m. 
A story, narralio, onisfsZ f. 

fabula, a, 1 f. 
Stont, vcdidus, aj um ; /op 

its, e, adj. 3 art. 
To stray, erro, 1 n. 
Strife, eontentio, onis, 3 f. 

rixa, ce 7 1 f. jurgium, ii t 

2d. 
To strike, perctttio, 3 a. 
To strike (as a clock), sono, 

In. 
Stripes, plaga 3 arum % 1 pi. 
To strive, contend*) 3 a. 
Strong, fortune, adj. 3 art. 

firmus, «, mto ; tolidus, 

a, t*m, adj. 
Sfubboro, contumax, acis, 

adj. 3 art. 
Sturdy, contuniax, acis; fir,- 

mus, a, um, adj. 
Study, sludiwn, «, 2 n. 
To study, rfudco, 2 n,. 
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To lubdde, suhigo, 3 a. domo, ui, To tame, demo, ui, 1 a. 

1 «. A tukjauum, i, w. ^111^30, 

A ■abject, avis,tv3c . Taste, fwft«j,«x, 4 m. 

To submit, j«fau//0, 3 a. cedo, 3a, To ta*tc,/tw/o. 1 a. 

8uccc*s, snccestus, us, 4 m. Taught, set to teach, p. p. 

Succmnjperfugium, ii, xn. To be taught, doctor, z p. 

Suchf'MOT, adv. ta/tr, e, adj. 3 art. Tavmcjifiucut , a, urn, adj. 

To stycr, potior, 3 tl.fero, v. iff. A taylor, w/or, orir, 3 m. 

To suffer punishment, /awe f<- To teach, doceo,% a, ' 

sum. To tear, /*e ro. 1 a. 

To suit, (become.) deceo, z n. A tear, iactyma, e, 1 f. 

A ram, tumma, a, 1 f. Teeth, we a tooth, pL 

The summer, tstas, mfy, 3 f . To tcH, 4sc» t 3 a. 

The sun, x«4 /o/m. 3m. To teU stories,/«faJ#r, 15 wuatior, 
A sufrbcam^iffer, aris t 3 n. 4 dep. 

To sup, cam, 1 n. Temptation, irritamentum, s\ an, 

Supper, cefttf, <r, if. Tender, toier, era,ertauj adj. 

To supjriy, suppUo, u.. Terrible, terribilis, t, adj. 

Superb^M£ft*/?c«s, a, urn, aoj . Terror, Aorrar, aril, 3 m . 

Superstition, super stitio, onis, 3 f. Thanks, (to give), <jgert, ^rflrioi. 

To be surrounded, circumdar, 1 p. That, ut, couj. 

A swallow, hirundo, dinis i 3 f. That, iBe, tye, proa. * 

To swear, juro, 1 a. That (who), gi«, pron. 

Sweet, duleis, e, adj. 3 art. grains. Their, is, ea, id. 

a, urn, adj. Their own, sunt, mi; yn, pr. 

Sweetly, blonde % adv. Then , ismc , adv. 

Swelling, magnusti tumidus, *, Them, ii, «#,««, pi. pr 7 . 

«m,adj. There, Mc, adv. 

Swift, <z/e£ox, ©<rix, adj. 3 art. There is, erf. 

To swim, no, 1 n. They, illi, pi. pron. 

Swine, parens, ci, x m. They who, jt#t, pi. pron. 

A sword, emit, is, 3 m. A thief,/»r/»rix, 3 c. 
A thing, res rei, s **• 

T. This, hie, hare, hoc, pron. 

. Thine(your)jVM/er > rro,/rifl» > ad < j. 

r~pk> take, osJM ; prehendo, 3 a. To think, p*/», 1 a. 

J_ To take, (deprive), spolio % Thomas, <e,pr. n. 1 m. 

1 a. Thought* see to think. 

To take away, tollo, 3 a. To be threatened, minor, t p. 

To take care, euro, 1 a. To thrive,jflww, 2 n. 

Talk, colloquium, ii, an. To throb, crttcior, 1 pass. 

To talk, colkquor, 3 d. Thy own, tuus, a, urn, pr. adj. 

To talc (as a parrot), garrio, 4 n. Till, rfwiec, adv. 

Tall, procerus, a, urn, adj. To till, colo, 3 a. 

A talon, unguis, is, 3 m, - Time Jtempus,porb i 3 n» 
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At all times, temper, adv. 
Timorous, timidut, a, urn, adj. 
To tire, /a^«, i a. - 
Tutd,fessus, a, urn, adj. 
To, orf, prep. ace. 
To-morrow, cr<w, adv. 
Together, una; simul, adv. 
ToiT, labor, orii, 3 m. 
Too much, nhnium, adv. 
To be told, numeror, 1 p. 
The tongue, lingua^, 1 f. 
Took, jk to take. p. pat*. 
A tooth, dens, tit, 3 m. 
Torment, cruciahss, us ,4, m. 
To toVmcnt, enow, 1 a. 
Tormenting crucians, tit, adj. 
To touch Jan go, 3 a.. 
Towards, *r#j, prejv ace, 
A tower, /fwHx, m, 3 f. 
A town, eppidunt, i, a n. 
Toys, m/^r, wum t pi. f. crepun- 

dia, orum, pi. n. ' 
A trade, art artis, 3 f. 
To traffic, negotior, 1 d. 
Traffic, commtrciurp, it, z n. 
A traitor, proditor, oris, 3 m. 
Tranquillity ,tranquillitas t atis, 3f. 
To travel, peregrinor, 1 d. 
A traveller, viator; perogrmator i 

oris, 3 m. 
A treasure, thesaurus, i J z m. 
A tree, arfor, oris, 3 f . 
To tremble, /r«no, 3 n. 
Trenches, aggeres, urn, pi. 
To triumph, triumpho, 1 n. 
Troublesome, molettus, a , tf m,adj . 
To be troubled, turbor, 1 p. 
Troy, Troj"<i . *, 1 f. 
A truant, cessator, torts, 3 rn. % 
True, vents j honejius, a, urn, adj. 
Truly, i/ctv, adv. 
A trumpet, /i*6«/, <e, 1 f. 
Trusty ,fidelis, e, adj. 3 art. 
Truth, Veritas, tatis, 3 Jf. 
A tulip, /«///»*, #f, 1 f. 



To turo, verto, 3 a. 

A tutor,£r<e«pfw, oris i 3 m- 

Twlce.iii, adv. 
Two, df«9, pL adj. 

Atyger.friri^i/^f. 
A tyrant , tyr annus, i, * m.. 
Tyre, *>w, i, a f. 

v. # ._ 

IN vam,/r»//r«, adv. 
A val:ey, voilu, is, ff* 
Valiant, magnanimui, a, urn; far- 

lis, e, itij 3 art. 
Valour, fortitUiio, dints, 3 f. 
To vaqquiih, super o, 1 a. 
V tally, vanitassfutilitas t atis,$U 

Venison, farina, *, 1 f . ; 

A vene, carmen, inis, 3 n. 
Very, «oalde 9 adv. 
To vex, wxo, 1 a. 

Vice, vit'tum, it, z n. 
Victorious, victor, oris, 3 m. vie* 

'trix, icis, 3 rn.. 
Victory, victoria, a, I f. 
Victuals, victus, 111,401. 
Violence, violent™, <t% 1 f. 
Vircue, virtut, tutis > 3 f. 
Virtuous, pi«f; probut, a,um^zd^, 
Virgl!, Vvrgilius, it, 4 m. pr. n. 

Uncertain, inctrtus, a, urn, acj. 

An uncle, avunculus, i,;m. 

Under, i«£, subter, j>r. ac. 

To understand, intelligo, 3 a. 

Understood, p. pass, j« to under- 
stand. 

Unfortunate, unhappy, infelix, 
ids, adj, 3 art. 

UngoverTiablc,?»/r<ir/flW/if 1 ?> adj, 
8 art. 
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UngcateJuJ, ingrstus, a, urn, adj. To arear,£«ro,f/, erst', 3 2.' 

Vnjast, iujustus.a, m, adj. Weary./ej/w;lirrt«jarf ,*,«a^ad,. 

Unknown to, «taa, prep. To be weary, 4mfatigor m 1 p. 

Unlawful, mAsiwiu, a, ««. adj. To weave, fr*», 3 a. 

Unpleasant, ingratui, a, *«, adj. To weepjfco, a a. 

Unialifu!nea»,f«icie«fsa;; tgnoran- Weight, ram cam*, 3 q. 

/*",«, if. • Well, tea*, adv. . • 

Unwearied, indefestut, a, om.adj. To bt well, va&o, z a* 

Unwru»kmme,Mx«/fi0ris,r,adj.3 Wcrc,j«etODC. 

art, .iq 

To be unwilling, **fe, ▼, irr. A. whale, cetms, ti % % m. 

A votary. offt«r, orir, 3 m. A whelp, catulus, 1,210. 

Tlie voice, vox vocit, 3 f. When, cum, qvandp, adv. 

Vpto, touM.ptep abl. Where, *M, ad*. 

Use, «m/. ui % 4 m. While* dwn, adv. 

To uae, «/ar t 3 dep. A whip, ftagellmm, i, a a. 

To ok (to be wont), s«fr» t za. To be whipt, vafmlo % 1 0. p. 

ttteful, «/i/b,«,.adj. 3 am Who, whom, which, what, $**, 
qu* t gmtf, proa, rel . fiBJ, qiur, 

W. quid. 

Whole, Wkj, a, tut, adj. 

AWaggon,^ kwjfr««, i , z n. Wholesome, j*&ri«r, bru % brt t adj. 

To wait, imjfrviot 4 n. ^ 

Towrlk,«m6«/a, in. * - Wicked, scdestusi im£w,«,«R, 

A wall , awntf, », a m. adj. 

Walls, (of a city), aumia, wn, Wickedness, fce&u, tiris, 3 n. n» 

pi. n. • 4«i/M, *, 1 f. 

To wallow, vofe/*, in. A wife, sow, eri«, 3 f. 

To wake, experguatr % 3 d. ejtper* Wild,/***; indomitut,*. so*»adJ. 

g€facio,3i. A wild boar , a^er tjlvestris. 

To want, *j«o, a n. William, Gmlielmut. i, 1 m. 

War, fe#«m, i, a n. Willing, Ufa*/, <«, adj. 

To wage war, btllum % geme* To be willing, */e/«, v. irr. 

To be warned, mottor, 2 p. To be more willing, mah % v. trr^ 

Was, w* to be. The wind, nxntui, i, a m. 

To wa&h, tew, 1 a. Windsor, ftndtsorU^ *, 1 f. 

To be washed, tow, 1 p. A window,/mw/r«, <, 1 f. 

To waste, fff*ndo % 3a. A wing, ok, <r, 1 f. 

Wasted, effutus* a, urn, adj. Winter, hyems, emit, 3 f. 

Water, aqua, e, 1 f. Wise, /a£i«u, rii, adj. 3 art. 

A wave. fluctut % us, 4 m , To be wise, topic, 3 n. 

Away, i««, «i 1 (.IterHmer'u^n. Wisdom, sapientia,*T 9 1 f. 

We, a*, pron. pL To wish, opto, 1 a. 

Wealth, rfwtae, arum, pi. 1 f. I wish, *im*m. 

Weapons, arm*, erum, pi, 4 a, With, mi, prep. abi. 



i&bkx. 
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ifo wither, areseo, 3 n. 
Within, intra, prep. ace. 
Without, situ, absque, pr. afol. 
Without the Knowledge of, clam, 
prep. 

A wolf, fop**, i* 2 m. 

A woman, mitlier, eris, 3 f. femi- 

na, st % 1 f. 
Tobewont,jefo,zn. 
A wood, sjlva, st. 1 f. 
A woodcock, gallinagd, g4nir t 3 f. 
A word, verbwn, I, a n. 
Work, of*;, «m, 3 n. 
To vtoit^operor, 1 dep. 
Workers, actares, um, 3 m. pi. 
A workman, opifexjicis, 3 c. 
The world, orbit, is, 3 m. mundte, 

i, 2 m. 
The world , in terris. 
A worm, vermis , •/, 3 m. . 
To worship, adoro, i a.' ro/o, 3- a. 
A worslriper . cutter, om, 3 m. 
Worthy, dignus, «, tun, adj. 
To wound, vulncro, 1 a. 



Wrathj !><*,*, 1 /. 

A wren, rtgulut, t, 4 m. 

Wrinkled, rvgosus, a, um, ad> 

To write, tetibo t % a. 

To wftte again, rescribo, 3 a. 

Wrote, see to write, p. paij. 



YE, t/oi, pi. pron. 
A year, **»*,, j, an ^ 
Yesterday, Jwr», adv. 
Yet, /<un«9,conj. 

To yield, cede, eessi t 3 n, 

You, /«, pron. 

Young, /«wr, era, «*«, ad/» 

A young man, juvenis, is, afafcju 

ar**,«s/, 3 c. 
A young woman, adolescmtvla, 
, *, 1 f. 
Your, ttrw, a, am/ w/ftr, /«r, 

/r»m, pron. adj. 
YobthJuventus t utis t 3 f. 



XHE END, 
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HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 

AWD FOR SALE 

AT THEIR BOOKSTORE, CHAPEL-ST. 
NEW-HAVEN, CON, 

JAMIESON'S GRAMMAR OF RHETORIC: 
Price $1. 
QUESTIONS to ditto: Price 25 eta. 

Recommendation of Professor Goodrich. , 
Jameson's Grammar of Rhetoric, contains the lead- 
ing principles of Blair, with additions from Karnes, 
Campbell and other -writers, drawn out into a series of 
short propositions, with the necessary proofs and illus- 
trations subjoined in a smaller type. For fulness of 
valuable matter, clearness of, arrangement, and ease of 
reference, it is preferable to any elementary treatise, 
within my knowledge, for the use of the younger 
student. 

CHAUNCEY A. GOODRICH, Professor 

of Rhetoric and Oratory — Yak* College. 
New-Haven, May, 1320. 

In the above recommendation by Professor Goodrich, 
of Jamie son's Grammar of Rhetoric, I fully concur, 
JAMES L. KINGSLEY, Professor 
of the Latin, Greek and Hebrew 

Languages — Yale College. 
New-Haven, June, 1820. 

Mr. Walsh, in his National Gtoeetle, observes of 
J amiesoti's Grammar of Rhetoric^ — "This is tbe best 
manual on the subjects of which it treats, with which 
we are acquainted. Having harf occasion to read it 
some months ago, we would express our entire concur- 
rence in the opinion of the Professor of Rhetoric ansT 
Oratory at Yale College." 



